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This tire testing unit is measuring the pulling power 


You get ALL the horsepower #iGstatterammmit nies: 
your tractor can deliver 
with 
Firestone xm 
CHAMPIONS yy 


Firestone Champion for pulling and cleaning — on 
any job—in any soil condition. 


: ae tires may appear to be the same but it’s 
work done behind the drawbar that makes the 
difference. 


Tests prove that on any job Firestone Champions give 
you all the horsepower your tractor can deliver — 


extra drawbar horsepower that saves time and fuel. 


Firestone Champions have the proven curved and 
tapered bar construction that gives a sharper bite and 
deeper shoulder penetration. Flared tread openings 
insure positive cleaning in all types of soil and they 
won't plug at the shoulders. Extra tread plies insure 
longer life and more retreads by protecting against 
impact breaks. 
Let your Firestone Dealer or Store show you all the 
Champion features that add up to “more drawbar 
pull on any job.” 
Buy Firestone Tires for 
Every Wheel That Rolls 
on the Farm 
For all around farm truck 


Always Buy Tires Built By Firestone, ee Ree pee en wnt 


low-priced Champion Heavy 
Duty. And for your car, 


Originator of the First Practical Bis choose the De Luxe Cham: 


FIRESTONE pion — the tire that is safety Wor g 


CHAMPION 
' proved on the speedway for CHAMPION 


Pneumatic Tractor Tire WEAVY DUTY pene pouuction an the tiie 


way. 


Copyright 1954, The Firestone Tire & Kubber Ca Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 
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See how new, exclusive Flexi-Frame construction allows wheels 
to roll into and out of depressions and over bumps with knee-action 
smoothness. Flexi-Frame serves as a shock absorber to minimize twisting 
strains and give you maximum load stability. The McCormick No. 10 
dual-purpose wagon box is shown on the No. 52 trailer. 


NEW McCormick No. 52 Tractor Trailer 
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with exclusive FLEXI-FRAME ie a so pope we 


gives you safe, “floating ride” hauling 


Ask your IH dealer to show you the new, exclusive Flexi-Frame construction of the 
No. 52 tractor trailer. See how it gives you “floating ride” hauling. Measure... 
compare... prove to yourself that the all-new No. 52 tractor trailer is your best 
value for doing your hauling easily, quickly, safely . . . at low cost. Ask for a demon- 


In rough fields, around the farmyard or on the highway, 
you'll find the all-new McCormick No. 52 Tractor Trailer is 
the world’s most modern farm wagon—designed to meet your 
most exacting hauling needs. Here’s why: 


1. Exclusive Flexi-Frame construction, with twin-channel sec- 
tion reaches, absorbs shocks and twists... allows wheels to 
glide, instead of bounce, over rough or uneven ground. 


2. Fixed box supports distribute the load on the axles rather 
than concentrating load at the center as with rocking bolsters. 
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With sides on, the No. 10 box holds 100 bushels of shelled corn 
or wheat or’80 bushels of ear corn. It is 10% feet long, ‘deal for 
hauling feed, fertilizer or all kinds of loose or chopped material. 
The No. 52 is now available with new bolsters with adjustable 
stake brackets to accomoodate 38 or 52-inch boxes or platforms. 


stration... today. 





International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks ... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago | 


HARVESTER 





INTERNATIONAL 


Even with this much tilt, notice how the twists are absorbed 
throughout the Flexi-Frame. Notice the wide 68-inch tread. 


3. Wide, 68-inch tread and the wagon's low-built design give 
you maximum stability to safely meet all modern hauling 
conditions. 
4. Auto-type steering with steel-plate tie-bar gives you extra 
front-end strength ... yet makes turning easier and eliminates 
road-sway. 


5. Twin-channel section reaches, sag-proof axles and high- 
carbon steel spindles are ruggedly built to give you many 
years of trouble-free hauling. 





With sides off, the No. 10 is a handy platform carrier for crates, 
boxes, baled hay, straw, or many other farm products. It’s built 
low for easy loading—only 31 in. to top of the platform. You can 
haul towering loads of hay like this with safety, or other heavy 
material up to 7,000 Ibs. 


SEND FOR FREE NO. 52 TRACTOR TRAILER BOOKLET 


internctional Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. HD-3 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me new, free illustrated booklet on the No. 52 Tractor Trailer. 
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COVER PICTURE 


A warm spring day, budding trees, and 
fleecy white duds are a perfect setting for this 
Indiana planting scene. ,Veteran agricultural pho- 
tographer, J. C. Allen, took this fine picture on 
the Purdue Ag Alumni farm near Romney, In- 
diana. Shown are Charles McCaw, Paul Barker, 
and Joe McMillen. They set the theme for the 
concluding article in this season’s series of 
Hoard’s Dairyman Round Tables. You will find 
the article, “Our Seeding Methods”, on page 288. 


railroads! 

Agriculture flourished in vast new territory as railroads 
provided the means of moving the harvest to distant mar- 
kets. New sources of raw materials were discovered—it took 
the railroads to get them where they were needed. New and 
better ways of making goods were developed—the railroads 
carried the products of growing industries to the eager 
consumers. 


In 1954 America’s railroads are still growing in strength 





— still setting new records of efficiency in their service. 





Today more miles than all 


railroads haul more goods, 
other forms of transportation combined. And their average 
charge is lower than that of any other form of general trans- 
portation. Yes, this railroad record is one big assurance 
that, in the future, America will be stronger, more produc- 


tive and more prosperous than ever! 


Association of American Raitroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT STORM. SENATE AND HOUSE DAIRY LEADERS 
CRITICAL OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE'S ACTION TO 
DROP SUPPORTS TO 75 PER CENT BEGINNING APRIL l. 
HOUSE DAIRY SUBCOMMITTEE HAS VOTED UNANIMOUSLY 
TO LIMIT REDUCTION- TO 5 PER CENT. 


TB AND BANG'S INDEMNITIES. NEXT YEAR'S BUDGET DOES NOT 
CONTAIN REQUEST FOR FUNDS FOR TUBERCULOSIS AND 
BRUCELLOSIS INDEMNITY PAYMENTS. PRESSURE FOR 
RESTORATION BUILDING UP. 


DAIRY STOCKS. FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 24, GOVERNMENT 
HELD 284 MILLION POUNDS OF BUTTER, 297 MILLION 
POUNDS OF CHEESE, AND 491 MILLION POUNDS OF NON=- 
FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS. 


AVERAGE FARM DAIRY PRICES. AS OF FEBRUARY 15, THE NATION- 
AL AVERAGE PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR BUTTER= 
FAT REPRESENTED 85 PER CENT OF PARITY, THE SAME 
AS A MONTH AGO, BUT 2 PER CENT LESS THAN A YEAR 
AGO. FOR ALL MILK SOLD WHOLESALE, PRICE REPRE- 
SENTED 86 PER CENT OF PARITY AS COMPARED TO 88 PER 
CENT A MONTH AGO AND 96 PER CENT A YEAR AGO. 


ECONOMIC REPORT. JOINT SENATE AND HOUSE ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEE ASKS CONGRESS TO CONTINUE HIGH PRICE 
SUPPORTS WITHOUT LIMIT ON PRODUCTION. 

















DIVERTED ACREAGE PROPOSAL. BILL HAS BEEN INTRODUCED 
PROVIDING FOR SOIL CONSERVATION PAYMENTS ON ACRE- 
AGE DIVERTED DUE TO ACREAGE CONTROLS OR MARKETING 
QUOTAS. PAYMENTS WOULD BE MADE FOR LAND WHICH 
IS USED FOR SOIL-BUILDING PURPOSES INSTEAD OF 
PRODUCTION OF COMMODITIES FOR MARKET. WOULD 
EQUAL AT LEAST 25 PER CENT OF THE VALUE OF THE 
BASIC COMMODITY WHICH WOULD HAVE BEEN PRODUCED 
ON THE LANDS PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAM. MAXI- 
MUM PAYMENT TO ANY ONE PERSON FOR ANY YEAR WOULD 
BE $2,500. 


FREIGHT RATE HIKE. SECRETARY BENSON'S PROTEST AGAINST 
A PROPOSED FREIGHT RATE HIKE, WHICH WOULD INJURE 
FARMERS, HAS BEEN REJECTED BY THE FACT-FINDERS 
INVESTIGATING A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE RAILROADS 
AND THEIR NONOPERATING WORKERS. 
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MASTITIS 
TREATMENT 


Penicillin - Dihydrostreptomycin 
- Sulfisoxazole - Sulfathiazole 


plus Cobalt 


Research shows cobalt makes 
antibiotic- sulfa combinations 


2 to 10 times 


~ more effective 


Sc xipent 


with cobalt 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
























Here’s the one new, different mastitis 
ointment. Supplies 2 antibiotics (penicillin, 
dihydrostreptomycin) and 2 sulfas (sulfi- 
soxazole, sulfathiazole) — plus COBALT, 
the element shown to step up their action 
from 2 to 10 times against the organisms 
usually found in mastitis. Not just another 
mastitis remedy, but a scientific veterinary 
treatment for even those difficult cases. 
Soxipent is dispensed only by graduate 
veterinarians, so... 


Consult your veterinarian 








FORT DODGE 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa 
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SPRINKLER IRRIGATION OF PASTURES HELPS 
DAIRYMAN BEAT HIGH FEED COSTS 


Sterling, Ohio — Smart 
management through planned irri- 
gation, fertilizing and seeding is 
Jim Gresser’s answer to high feed 
costs. Since 1950, when he switched 


pasture 


to an all-grass feeding program, 
milk production of his 30-cow herd 
has been climbing steadily. His 
last year’s average of 380 pounds 
of butterfat proved Gresser’s con- 
viction that you don’t have to 
feed high-priced grain if you take 
the steps to improve pasturage. 
Many of his cows were in their 
first and second lactations. 





Whatever your crop is, 


Wherever your Slate, 
To add to your profit, 


Just irrigate, 


ALCOA 6) a 





In discussing the success of his 
program, Jim gives sprinkler irri- 
gation credit for a big assist. He 
emphasizes the fact that through 
his lightweight system, which he 
handles and sets up himself, he 
not only has protection against 
prolonged dry spells but can sup- 
plement normal rainfall as needed 
to assure highest growth poten- 
tials. A creek on Gresser’s property 
gives him a dependable water 
supply for his system. 


Tempered Aluminum Alloy Fits 
Alcoa Pipe for Rough Service 


Although it weighs only one third as much 
as steel, Alcoa Aluminum Irrigation Pipe 
has plenty of strength to take rough 
treatment in the field. Made from one of 
Alcoa's most durable alloys, it is furnace- 
tempered for extra toughness, needs no 
paint or other protective coating. 





fr Member of 
ty StA-> >> SPRINKLER IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION 


Copyright (964 
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2145-C ALCOA BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send me a free copy of Pipelines to Profit. 


Nome 


Address 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard's Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
Hoard's Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


“Sold Down the River” 


Chicago milk drivers and work- 
ers in the milk plants got a raise 
some time ago. Now the same 
has happened in New York; they 
received as much as $15 per week 
increase. How much raise did the 
farmer get? Granted, milk prices 
go up in the winter; however, they 
drop during the flush months. 
Does the salary of the dairy work- 
er drop during the flush months? 

Why can't the farmer have the 
same increase that the dairy 
worker has? Maybe the farmer 
should form a union with the A. 
F. of L. and secure the same bene- 
fits. It would be well worth $10 
per month to him. 

Another thing: how can the Chi- 
cago dairies sell milk in Wisconsin 
10 per cent cheaper than they do 
in Chicago when this milk is bot- 
tled in the same plant as Chicago 
milk and, in addition, must be 
hauled an additional 100 miles be- 
fore delivery? 

It seems the farm bureaus and 
other agencies are being sold down 
the river by men who are much 
smarter and can talk much faster. 

Again, why don't the different 
farm organizations get together 
with the unions so that the farmer 
can have the same benefits and 
considerations as the men in the 
dairy plants? 


Illinois. G. J. Pace. 


Cooperation and Unity 


It seems that people are surely 
squawking a lot about the trou- 
bles of dairy farming and being 
able to make ends meet. 

Most people stand in their barn 
doors just squawking for al! they 
are worth while the town hall is 
still empty on dairy meeting nights. 
They may as well turn around and 
talk to the cows for all the results 
they are getting. 

If joined together more com- 
pactly, the dairy farmer would be 
able to obtain a more stable price 
for his product throughout the year 
without government aid, and there 
would be kindled a new spirit in 
the dairy industry. Farmers are a 
strong people with all kinds of 
possibilities for themselves, their 
families, and the future of the 
dairy industry. But cooperation 
and unity are a necessity. 

New York. FREDERICK SOULEs. 


Don't Swallow Everything 


What we need is a nation-wide 
farm union which will make us a 
great power. Our fair claims will 
then be heard by the government. 
Furthermore, what we need is to 
inform the public; namely, that 
milk and milk products have no 
substitutes, that we cannot bring 
up our children on oleo. 

Why can a little country like 
Venezuela give milk free to school 
children, and even import milk for 
this purpose, while our govern- 
ment lets millions of pounds of 
butter hang over our heads? 

The statistics tell us that the 
growth of our nation is rapid; mil- 
lions are added each year, and the 
problem of feeding all those people 
will be a serious one. Our county 


agents tell us to be more efficient, 
to produce more in order to be 
able to exist. And the government 
says we suffer from over-produc- 
tién; therefore, the low prices. 

Will our agriculture go down 
more and more so our great and 
powerful country will have to de- 
pend on imports? 

Shall the sons of our farmers 
continue to leave the farms be- 
cause all their fathers can offer 
them is $20 weekly (for which 
magnificent sum he has unlimited 
working hours) compared to $50 a 
week for an eight-hour working 
day in a gasoline station? When 
the father gets older, as all fathers 
do, what is going to happen to the 
farm? Where is the future of all 
of us farmers? 

Therefore, dairy farmers of the 
United States, don’t swallow ev- 
erything; don’t take everything. 
Combine! You have a right to de- 
mand fair play! 


New York. WALTER W. JAFFE. 


Farmers’ Price War 


Each of us tends to regard his 
own commodity and imagine hope- 
fully that a slightly lower price 
will force a lot of our competitors 
into some other commodity so that 
we can enjoy good prices again. 
But let’s be realistic. What do 
lewer prices really do to each in- 
dividual farmer in time of surplus 
production and falling prices? If 
he has any sense at all, he does 
not jump into a new, unfamiliar 
product which is usually in as bad 
shape as his own, one which means 
new know-how and new, expensive 
equipment and perhaps stock. 

What really happens is that as 
each of us makes less per hundred 
pounds or per bushel we frantically 
try to get more production so that 
a larger gross might yield at least 
some net. Even if we fail, some- 
body else takes over our land and 
does the same thing. No one is so 
foolish as to imagine that his little 
share of the market will make any 
difference and there is no way 
without government to curtail 
production. 

Since lower prices mean no more 
consumption but much more pro- 
duction, any price-lowering scheme 
can be disastrous. Any plan to 
limit production is not a plan to 
hold up consumers by creating 
shortages but, rather, a plan to 
stop producing the surplus that is 
breaking the market and burden- 
ing the taxpayer at the same 
time. 

The production we propose to 
stop is that which goes into gov- 
ernment storage now. Good farm- 
ers will still prosper and the inef- 
ficient fail. In a sense, we lose 
liberty, just as we do with the 
draft and the income tax, but an 
unfortunate situation is corrected 
as fairly as is possible. 

In the meantime, of course, we 
must make every effort to pro- 
mote our products both at home 
and abroad, to find new uses and 
new markets. Ninety per cent of 
our product finds a ready market 
at going prices to mostly urban 
consumers. Since their buying 
power depends largely on what 


they sell us, I can’t see how we 
(Turn to page 280) 
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New, Low- cost Antibiotic Knocks Out 


“NECRO’ ant CALF SCO 
Quickly and Safely 






Now you can control costly ‘“‘necro” and calf scours 
quickly and easily. 

Give your livestock safe, economical VETSTREP at the 
first sign of scouring. This new antibiotic product stops 
“necro” (swine enteritis) and calf scours—often in a 
single day. 

VeTSTREP is easy to use, too. Just add to water or 
milk. No fuss, no mess, no expensive equipment needed. 
You get superior results with VeETSTrREP because it con- 
tains streptomycin which is active in the intestines. 

VeTSTRE?P also is superior for air-sac infection (CRD) 
in chickens and blue comb in turkeys. This low-cost 
streptomycin remedy lowers mortality and stunting, gets 
birds back on feed and maintains weight gains. 

Your poultry supply dealer, feed store, or druggist 
has VETSTREP available in bottles of 15,75, and 750 grams. 

Order a bottle today. Prompt use can save you hundreds 
of dollars. 





VetTSrreP is the registered trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its 
brand of streptomycin sulfate oral veterinary. 
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SOLUBLE GRANULES OF STREPTOMYCIN 








© Merck & Co., Ine. 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Health 





MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 














This Test Proves 
Bigger Cattle Profit with 


PORTABLE ALUMINUM SHADE! ‘ 
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Build this Low-Cost Profit-Maker with 


REYNOLDS e#ine ALUMINUM 


Carleton Chapman of Blairsburg, Iowa, built that shelter, above, using 
Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum. And here's the test he made: Ten head 
of steers under aluminum; ten head under another metal. Same type 
shelters. Same rations. Results: $49.88 more profit on the steers with 
aluminum shade! 

You know good pasture is cheap feed — if you can make cattle eat 
enough on hot days. They must have shade and aluminum makes the 
coolest shade — throws off up to 95% of the sun’s radiant heat. Strong, 
lightweight aluminum also makes your shelter easily portable — you 
can keep it close to the best grazing. 

Follow this profit-proving test. Build livestock shelters with Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum. See your dealer. Reynolds Metals Company, 
Building Products Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 







Save with new 48-inch 
wide Corrugated and 8-V Crimp 
. » « 50% fewer sheets to 
handle, 50% less 

metal at side laps! 








See ea a 


r 2018 
Reynolds Ferm Institute, P.O. Box 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky 

| enclose §$. for plans of buildings checked. 

C) Please send FREE literature on bulldings checked. 


0) 52° x 60° Pole Barn $1.00 () 1,500-bird Pole Laying House 
(expandiblie) $1.00 


Only 25¢ for this 
Cattle Shelter Plan. 


Check coupon for~ 26’ x 60° Machi 

this or aie lans he ae <onir00 ©) 10,000-bird Pate Gratter 

; P C) 20° x 32° Corn-Crib 3 Ow weaee e oun 
listed + + « prices (C) 8° x 10° Portable Range Shelter 25 
include detailed -25 16’ x 20° Cattle Shelter .25 


12° x 20° Sectional 4-Sow 


C0) 26" x 60° Pole Cattle Shed 
1.00 Farrowing House .25 


drawings, erection 
instructions and 








ction NAME 
material lists. ADDRESS. 

Or check for FREE city STATE. 
information. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continved from page 278) 


can help our markets by putting 
farmers in a position where they 
are so poor that they are forced 


to stop buying city products and \ 


in so doing put their own consu- 
mers out of business. 

When the postwar baby crop 
reaches teen age, we can expect 
that they will eat more than they 
are eating now. We can also ex- 
pect European manufacturing 
countries to import food when they 
get on their feet; if not milk, per- 
haps wheat that some people pre- 
fer to dairy farming. In the mean- 
time, we must learn to share the 
available markets instead of being 
trapped in a farmers’ price war. 

Maryland. GENE SULLIVAN. 


Program for Dairymen 


As I see the situation, we are 
faced with the problem of reduc- 
ing the volume of milk sent to 
market without reducing the in- 
come of dairymen or raising the 
price of milk and milk products. 
This idea can be accomplished to 
a considerable extent in three 
ways. First, by reducing the cost 
of production; second, by not sell- 
ing unprofitable milk; and third, 
by using as much milk as possible 
on the farm. 

If all dairymen would put into 
effect the following practices, I 
believe we could dispense with 
supports for dairy products with- 
out serious financial loss to any 
individual. But how can we get a 
lot of individuals to act as a 
group? These practices are: 

(1) Cull herds, eliminating all 
animals that do not pay 10 per 
cent above care, keep, and invest- 
ment costs. 

(2) Cut grain feeding to mini- 
mum necessary to keep cow in nor- 
mal production and good health, 
cutting grain almost entirely dur- 
ing pasture season. 

(3) Raise as many veal calves 
on milk as available labor will per- 
mit. Also raise all replacements 
instead of buying them. 

(4) Use more milk at home in- 
stead of putting it all in the can. 

(5) Use time and expense saved 
(by getting rid of cull cows) in 
raising more home grown grains 
and roughage and in improving 
pasture, thus cutting cost of feed 
purchased to the very minimum. 

(6) Keep only the number of 
good cows that can be economi- 
cally and properly cared for with 
available farm labor and facilities. 

(7) Eliminate purchase of new 
equipment and make no extensive 
repairs except where efficiency 
can be materially increased. 

(8) Use sufficient lime, fertilizer, 
and good seed to insure maximum 
production. 


New York. CLouGH F, GEE. 


Free Milk for Schools 


My solution to the farm problem 
is simple. Have Congress pass a 
bill putting free milk for students 
in every school in the nation. Have 
this milk purchased as close to 
the source of supply as possible, 
with as little red tape as possible. 
The taxpayers won't kick, for it 
will cost a nickel where now they 
have to give the child a dime. Ev- 
ery child will have an equal chance 
to drink the one food nature in- 
tended it to have. 

When each and every child has 
all the good, wholesome, pure milk 
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Bouquets .. . 


he wants he won't crave narcotics, 
nicotine, or soft drinks. They will 
be healthier, stronger, better stu- 
cents and we will have fewer 
criminals. There will be less juve- 
nile delinquency. 

That will take care of dairy sur- 
plus. The farmers who are horn- 
ing in on beef will stop and con- 
centrate on dairying. That will 
take care of the borderline beef 
raisers and overproduction of beef. 
It will increase the consumption 
of milk to a point where the price 
will go up to where it belongs in 
relation to labor and other com- 
modities so that the farmer’s dol- 
lar will again have buying power. 
When the farmer has buying pow- 
er everyone has employment for 
he again can buy and remove all 
the other surpluses. 

Who wants to exist on 75 or 90 
per cent of parity? “Give us lib- 
erty or death” still holds. Who 
wants to live on government sup- 
port or parity? It is not a healthy 


way of living, so let’s do some- 
thing about it. 
Wisconsin. CHRIS, GOURDOUX. 


Must Unite 


The reasons why dairymen must 
unite are many. First, and most 
important of all, to control their 
production according to national 
demand. 

Secondly, to be so strong that 
they will be able to control all 
prices for all their milk. 

Third, to be in a position to de- 
mand that all butter be made as 
only good butter should be made; 
to stop all poor and bad butter 
from reaching the retail trade; to 
stop all poor and inferior cheeses 
from reaching retail trade. 

Also, to stop sloppy and careless 
dairymen from shipping ill-tasting 
milk to market. Butter is only as 
good as the cream that is used, 
and the cream certainly cannot be 
any better than the milk from 
which it comes. The sloppy dairy- 
man must clean up or go out of 
business. And only organized, unit- 
ed farmers, with their duly-elected 
inspection committeemen, can be 
sure that this is done. 

MELVIN WOOLLEY, 

New Hampshire. 


Where Lies the Blame? 


Aren’t we, as housewives, some- 
what to blame for overproduction 
of milk? Had we not better call 
it underuse in the home? 

I, for one, know I didn’t use 
enough years ago. Only when the 
herd was several miles away and 
I kept one cow (giving me about 
a gallon twice a day) where our 
house was, did I realize how much 
I was missing. Trying to use those 
two gallons a day caused me to 
hunt out: and put into daily use 
a number of recipes I'd been sav- 
ing over the years. 

Now the family eats cakes (yel- 
low cake, spice cake, chocolate 
cake) made with cream, either 
sweet or sour as the recipe calls 
for, as shortening. Fried potatoes 
or parsnips are wonderful with 
cream dropped into them just a 
few minutes before you wish to 
take them up; let it boil up 
through them. Ice cream made 
with real cream is another treat. 
Whip the cream; add a package of 
mix, and freeze — delicious. 

Use the skimmilk in making cot- 
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tage cheese; drink it plain or with 
a chocolate milk mixture. Also, I 
have a cottage cheese, cream, and 
butter recipe for a soft cheese 
spread. 

For a fresh cake to be eaten 
warm, drop 2 eggs in a cup; fill 
up with thin cream; add 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 cup flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, vanilla 
to taste. To vary, add 1 table- 
spoon baking molasses and a bit 
of nutmeg. 

As farm wives, we should check 
on our home economics teachers 
and what recipes they are 
teaching our farm girls to use. 
When I sent an article on using 
cream and butter to one, the reply 
came back, “I’m trying to teach 
them to cook economically.” Is 
it economy, tell me, to sell milk 
at the price the farmer gets and 
buy a shortening that not only 
costs more but certainly can’t 
match cream and butter in real 
goodness? 

Not all, perhaps, but many a 
farm wife could easily double her 
consumption of milk and milk 
products in the home. And we can 
all use butter! 

Pennsylvania. 


see 
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He Who Milks Bossy Cow 


To farm these days of high-priced 
land 
You’ve got to plan to beat the 
band. 
meet the cost of high-priced 
tools 
And self-adjusting milking 
stools, 
And pay the hired help each day 
The price they now demand for 
pay, 
And send the kids away to school 
Was not intended for a fool. 


To 


The farmer who will crop his land 

Each blooming year for all ’twill 
stand, 

And will not heed the just demand 

For something in return will 
stand, 

At last, before the judgment bar 

And wake up with a jolting jar. 


But he who milks the bossy cow 
And feeds her fresh hay from 
the mow, 
And feeds the land from which it 
grew 
With lime and fertilizer, too, 
And puts the nodules into gear 
That makes it richer year by 
year, 
Will wake up at the pearly gate 
With dough to pay for all he 
ate. 


And then St. Peter, with a smile, 

Will say: “Come, Ole, you're 
worth-while, 

You've farmed ’ere since the day 


of birth, 

No doubt you’ve had your hell 
on earth.” 

Oregon. M. S. SHrRockK. 


For Dual-Purpose 


As a breeder of Milking Short- 
horns I was surprised to see in 
your publication the review of the 
very excellent little volume “Dual- 
Purpose Cattle” by Hinman. Rath- 
er a good review, though your re- 
viewer states “Neither will you 
find an unbiased discussion of the 
characteristics of dual-purpose cat- 
tle.” 

Well now, most dual-purpose 
breeders would hesitate to accept 
the review as unbiased either. As 
to the lack of proof of statements 
concerning dual-purpose cattle, I 
feel myself, after having worked 


with and owned about all of the 
dairy breeds except Swiss, that the 
claims made by the breed associa- 
tions of each of the dairy breeds 
are equally invalid, pertaining as 
they do to the performance of the 
best and neglecting the least. 

I would like to state from my 
own experience, that here in the 
northeast the breeders of Milking 
Shorthorns are generally wholly 
dependent on the sale of milk for 
their living and that owners of 
good herds seem to get just about 
as good a living as their neighbors 
with other dairy breeds. 

We believe there is a growing 
place in the country for dual-pur- 
pose cattle and that it is no acci- 
dent that most of the dairy cattle 
in England are Dairy Shorthorns. 

ARTHUR A. GREEN, 

Massachusetts. 


Lived in Friesland 


I don’t know if you ever get this 
kind of a letter, but I just had to 
let you know how much we enjoy 
your farm paper. We just or- 
dered it a couple of months ago. 

We used to get it about 15 years 
ago, but then we couldn’t read 
English very well. 

We did enjoy reading the fea- 
ture “Homeland of the Holsteins” 
by R. E. Borton. We came from 
Friesland 27 years ago as newly- 
weds. We used to milk cows in 
the pasture like that, too. 

We have never been back. We 
have five children and are paying 
off a mortgage on the farm and 
this keeps us short of money. We 
have always hoped to go back 
some day. My 85 year old mother, 


my brother, and my sisters are 
still there and it would be won- 
derful if we could see them once 
again. But no money, no trips, I 
guess. 

I think the patterns in your 


paper are so easy to follow and 
such nice styles. 
Minnesota, Mrs. Sy H. Rosyn, 


Bully Business 


I have been reading some of the 
humorous and well-meaning com- 
ments on whether to keep a bull 
or not to keep a bull. Let me say 
right here, if it weren’t for the 
insight and ingenuity of the small 
dairy farmer, there would be no 
proven bulls for the units to use. 

There seems to be some argu- 
ment about the cost of keeping a 
bull. As far as I am concerned, 
the benefits of proving a good bull 


far overshadow the cost. I am not 
against artificial breeding, and I 
use artificial breeding on some 


cows. 
When a herd is tops in its own 
association and also top herd of 
the county, it is very hard to 
swallow that no-bull business. Why 
not be moderate about the bull 
business? For those who find it 
profitable to keep a bull, let them 
keep one. For the thousands of 
plain dairymen who do not find it 
profitable to keep a bull, let them 
use in artificial insemination the 
fruits of the better dairymen. 
Michigan. STEWARD T. TAYLOR, 


Judging Enthusiasts 


I would like to compliment the 
Hoard’s Dairyman for sponsoring 
the annual cow judging contest. 
Our vocational agriculture classes 
have participated for a number of 
years and it certainly has created 
a lot of enthusiasm among the boys. 

North Dakota, ELMER L. OLSON, 












Farmer inventor of 60 days. Then, if your 
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SURGE 


OWNERS! 


Since my announcement last year that 
my specially-designed Maes Inflations 
were ready for SURGE owners——more 
and more profit-wise Surge owners have 
been switching to my Patent-Applied- 





For inflations! These are made to fit 
your own Surge shell. They won't drop 
off! Molded of finest quality red rubber 


they'll give Surge owners faster, bet 
ter, cleaner milking! Try them. Order 


upon 
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SURGE 
OWNERS 
SAY: 


SMALL Dairy: 
‘When you run 4 
milkers alone you 
like an inflation that 
doesn't drop off. I 
save more than @& 
minute per cow with 
Maes inflations and 
they milk clean. Now 
all our cows have 
healthy udders.*’ 
WILLIS WILLIAMS 
(Spring Arbor, Mich.) 


LARGE Dairy: 
“Your new inflations 
for SURGE shells are 
best we have tried. Send 
16 more.”"’ WM. B. K 
BASSETT, Moorland 
Farms, Pottersville, N.J. 
Later Mr. Bassett wrote 
us: “Enclosing photo of 
Star Valley Colorado tak- 
en since dropping a heif- 
er calf at end of her rec- 
ord lactation. She is a 
Class Leader for Milk with 
a production of 16,721 Ibs. 
of milk and 712 Ibs. of fat 


(Sr. 4-HIR-2x). This rec- 
ord was made possible un- 
der commercial conditions 


because the extra pliabili- 
ty and special design of 
Maes inflations helped pro- 
tect our heavy milkers. We 
enclose $19.20 for more 
inflations."’ 


STAR VALLEY COLORADO 








SURGE INFLATIONS 













| On Coupon NOW! 








AMAZING TEAT CUP 


DEMONSTRATION 
OFFER! 


to demonstrate on your own 
cows how you can milk up to 


25% Faster do this: 


_ Order 4 genuine, red rubber, MAES INFLATIONS 
at 90c each; we will send them postpaid and IN- 

CLUDE 4 durable brass or stainiess steel MAES 
R. E. MAES SHELLS! You PAY NOTHING for shells till end 


WE PAY 
THE 
POSTAGE! 







































own milking tests wiih 
these 4 complete TEAT 
CUPS demonstrate they 
do not milk faster and 
better, return shells 
postpaid. if they satis- 
fy, send only $2.50 
each (brass) or $3.50 
each (stainless steel) 
for the 4 shells. Hurry! 
Mail coupon and $3.60 
now for 4 inflations 

pay NOTHING (or only 
$2.50 or $3.50 each per 
shell) AFTER GO day 
demonstration! You 
may order as many 
complete sets of 4 teat 
cups as you wish te 
test all your units — 
an this liberal offer — 
if you act promptly! 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
MAES 2-PIECE TEAT CUPS 


These amazing Mats cups 
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milk up te 25% faster, 
cleaner, better with 
strippings. Will not creep 
or drop off udder no mat- 
ter size or shape of teats! 
Cups take apart, assembie 
in an instant. Just 2 pieces 

the 1-piece dent-proof 
“‘tife-time’’ shell, the 1- 
piece flexible red ruboer 
inflation! Genuine Maes 
Teat Cups milk as no other 
cup can, with same vacuum 
you now use. Their scien- 
tifically correct design is the 
result of years of research and 
the inventive ability of an hon- 
est-to-goodness FARMER! For 
healthy udders and absence of 
Mastitis, Maes cups and infia- 
tions have no equal. So simple, 
sanitary, practical that thou- 
sands of profit-wise dairymen 
have used them daily for 20 
years. IF you have a De Laval, 
McCormick-Deering, Sears, Em- 
pire, Universal, Anderson, Hin- 
man, Pertection, Riteway or sim- 
ilar standard machine, just TRY 
my 60-DAY DEMONSTRATION 
now—send coupon. (Style B es- 
pecially for De Laval is une- 
quaiied.) Fast 24 hour mail or- 
der service! 


REPORTS FROM DAIRYMEN 
CUT MILKING TIME 
20 to 30%. ‘‘Your 
teat cups cut my milk- 
ing time about 20 to 
30 per cent and my 
seem to tike 
very much. 
Don't do much strip- 
ping any more.’’ 

A. E. Baird (Newton, ta.) 


Send This! 


DEMONSTRATION 
ORDER 


less 
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l MAES MILKERS, INC. -_ 
BEAR CREEK FARM 
! Dept. G-34, Marshall, Mich. We 
1 enclose $___. for _._. Maes “~ 
| inflations at 90c each. > 
Send also _... Maes brass 7 
j shells postpaid or age 
() Send also _.. Maes Stainiess Steel 


| Shells postpaid. 

1 will pay $2.50 each for brass shells, or 
$3.50 each for stainless steei shelis within 
60 days or return shells postpaid. 

| 1 enclose $___ for Maes inflations for my 
SURGE shelis at only 85¢ each. (Surge 

Owners need order INFLATIONS ONLY!) 


Name 

Street or R. R. Number 
City State 
Number Cows Milked 


Machine Name 
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Heres where you hit th 


GMC’s new half-to-one-ton Pickups actually outpower many 2'/2-ton trucks! 


G MC certainly didn’t spare the horses in its 1954 
Pickups and other light-duty models! An extra- 
brawny 125-horsepower engine makes them cham- 
pions in their class. 

Here are the facts: they have 10 to 25 more horse- 
power than any other standard 6. They even have 
more power than many competitive trucks rated at 
24,000 pounds GCW. 

There’s also sleek passenger-car styling, that will do 
you proud on family trips to town. It includes pano- 
ramic windshield — two-tone interiors — an advanced 
new instrument panel and steering wheel. 


The capacity of the box exceeds last year’s by up to 
11 more cubic feet. The tail gate is grain-tight—even 
sand-tight. A Silent Power Exhaust System brings a 
quietness of operation never known before. 
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“HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE 


the greatest money saver in 
truck history — standara on some 


models, optional at extra cost on others, with 
4 speeds or 8 speeds, depending on model. 








e horsepower jackpo 


And you can have — at extra cost — the tremendous 
advantages of Truck Hydra-Matic Drive* to save 
you time, money and effort. This investment will pay 
you back daily in use — and again at trade-in time. 
Here’s more power to your truck dollar—the bonanza 
buy for ’54! See for yourself —see your GMC dealer. 
GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 


Now! 130 H.P. with 6-cylinder 
economy for rugged farm work 


GMC scores in the upper half of the light-duty bracket too! In the 16,000 
GVW class, GMC offers its tamous ‘‘270’’ engine — giving you more usable 
power where you need it. 


In addition, GMC’'s Safety Power Steering, starting with 2-ton models, brings 
easy open field steering, effortless maneuvering to farm trucks. An extra cost 
option. 


Get a modern truck ! 


Be careful —drive safely 
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Founded in 1885 








Milk dispensers can cut costs; 
allow restaurants to sell a glass 
of milk for 10 cents. Everyone 
profits through increased sales. 


ECENT rises in coffee prices have result- 
ed in demands for congressional inves- 
tigations and threats of buyers’ strikes 

by coffee drinkers. Suggestions are made 
that milk, tea, and even orange juice be used 
in place of coffee. 

Restaurants in certain areas have been 
urged by their own associations to encourage 
the consumption of milk rather than coffee. 
This is a peculiar position for the dairy in- 
dustry to find itself in for restaurants have 
traditionally pushed coffee because they be- 
lieved that milk was not profitable. 

It is not the purpose of this article to use 
the present unhappy situation the coffee in- 
dustry finds itself in as a means of promot- 
ing milk sales. The dairy industry will be 
around a long time after the present coffee 
price situation ends. 

We must, therefore, build our case on a 
more permanent basis. The present coffee 
price situation does, however, create an op- 
portunity for the dairy industry to present 
its case, which is, milk can be handled profit- 
ably by restaurants. 


The “rule of thumb”... 


A rule of thumb long used by restaurant 
people is that the price of raw food should 
not, be more than 40 per cent of the price 
received for the product when sold to the 
consumer. Wisconsin restaurants hesitate to 
charge more than 10 cents per half-pint of 
milk, which, in half-pint containers, costs 
from 5 to 6 cents. 

This article will show by arithmetic that 
the savings obtained by handling bulk milk 
through dispensers can furnish the 60 per 
cent margins that restaurant operators seek. 

The most popular dispenser holds either 
two 3-gallon cans or two 5-gallon cans. The 
cans for the dispensers are furnished by the 
dairy. They are placed in the dispenser by 


The authors are agricultural economists with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
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DISPENSER BOOSTS SALES 33 per cent in Black Hawk Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


RESTAURANTS! Milk Is Profitable To Handle 


by Hugh L. Cosh and Truman F. Graf 


the wholesale routeman of the dairy, who al- 
sO may be expected to clean the dispenser. 
Paper cups, if used, can be obtained in large 
lots for about 1/3 cent each. 

The total cost of the dispenser to the res- 
taurant is $235. This can be paid in cash or 
financed. Financing is normally done by -the 
dairy. It can be carried for approximately 16 
months with a minimum payment (including 
interest at about 6 per cent on the unpaid 
balance) of about $15 per month. 

One dispenser manufacturer reports that 
over 600 units: of its equipment have been 
sold in Wisconsin, usually to dairies, but that 
over 90 per cent of these were resold to the 
location. Most of these are handled on con- 
ditional sales contracts. 

The $15 per month could be met by pay- 
ing the dairy the difference between the cost 
of the milk per glass in one-half pint con- 
tainers and the cost per glass when pur- 
chased in five-gallon lots. The following dif- 
ferences exist when milk is purchased for 
65 cents a gallon as compared to 5 cents per 
half-pint (both figures reasonably typical in 
the state of Wisconsin): 





Cost Per 





No. of Glasses 





Quantity Size of 

Purchased Per Galion Glass Glass 
Ounces Cents 

5 gallons 18 7 3.7 

5 gallons 16 8 4.1 

Y pint (8) 5.0 








Thus, .9 of a cent is saved on each eight- 
ounce glass when milk is purchased in gallon 
rather than one-half pint lots. If this .9 of a 
cent were applied against the cost of the dis- 
penser, an average of only 3% gallons, or 
56 eight-ounce glasses, of milk would have 
to be sold daily for 16 months to meet the 
$15 per month obligation. Anything above 
this would make it possible to pay for the 
dispenser more rapidly. 

This does not mean, however, that the dis- 
penser is unprofitable if less than 56 eight- 


ounce glasses are sold per day. The life of 
the dispenser is 10 years, whereas these pay- 
ment costs are based on 16 months or 1% 
years. 

Since repair costs average only about $8 
for 10 years, it can be seen that even though 
the restaurant sells only 2.5 gallons a day, 
or 40 eight-ounce glasses, the approximate 
net gain from buying in gallon rather than 
one-half pint lots over the life of the dis- 
penser (10 years) is $1,071. (Forty glasses 
per day, times 365 days in the year, times 10 
years, times .9 of a cent per glass, minus 
$235 for the dispenser, minus $8 for repairs.) 

Since the compressor in the dispenser can 
be run with the same electricity as a 100- 
watt light bulb, the electrical costs will be 
negligible. 

Furthermore, if a seven-ounce glass were 
used, the saving from buying in gallon lots 
rather than one-half pint lots would be 1.3 
cents per glass. Only 2.1 gallons a day or 
38 seven-ounce glasses would have to be 
sold to meet the $15 per month payment 
which would, of course, permit entire pay- 
ment of the dispenser in 16 months’ time. 

It is not necessary to have a dispenser of 
this size, since smaller and cheaper ones are 
available. For instance, the dispenser holding 
one three-gallon can (which is ideal for snack 
bars or soda fountains, and is only 31 inches 
high, 144% inches wide, and 16 inches deep) 
costs only $185, or $12 a month over a 16- 
month period. 


Pays off quickly... 


Use of the eight-ounce glass would permit 
paying for the dispenser in 16 months by the 
sale of only 39 glasses, or 2.4 gallons per 
day. Use of the seven-ounce glass would 
permit paying for it in 16 months with the 
sale of 1.7 gallons or 31 glasses per day. 

The point being made here is that the 
equipment can be paid off in a relatively 
short time by applying (Turn to page 302) 
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Seasonal reminder and research notes for the dairyman 
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HOMEMADE ELECTRIC 
FENCES DANGEROUS 


Homemade electric fence devices often are 
death traps. The National Safety Council 
Suggests that no fence be energized from any 
electric source except through a controller 
that meets the requirements of a recognized 
testing agency such as Underwriters Labora- 
tories. 

Approved controllers provide for a current 
that is limited to a few hundredths of an 





ampere and is only permitted on the line for 


a fraction of a second. The “off-period” 
must be sufficient to permit a person to re- 
lease himself from the fence. 

Few people realize that even a very small 
current can cause death. The current used 
by a small seven or ten watt bulb is enough 
to electrocute a person. Victims “freeze” to 
the conductor and they cannot release them- 
selves unless the current is shut off. 

The Council suggests that you avoid lo- 
cating an electric fence near a good ground, 
such as a pipe line, pump, stock tank, pond, 
irrigation ditch, or other normally wet ground. 

Always identify electric fences prominently, 
especially those near buildings and roads. It 
is important, too, that your electric fence is 
not depended upon to restrain bulls or other 
vicious animals. 


RELUGGING TRACTOR 
TIRES PROFITABLE 


Worn out, but sound tractor tires can be 
relugged. Relugging consists of rubber weld- 
ing a new set of rubber lugs on those of a 
worn tire. 

A Michigan engineer states that if your old 
tire is sound, the relugging process will give 
you a revitalized tire at less cost than a new 
one. The U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
tillage laboratory estimates the process will 
cost about half the price of a new tire. 

While the relugged tires will be comparable 
to new or recapped tires for drawbar pull, 
they may wear faster. 

Your local implement dealer can give in- 
formation on where the relugging job can 
be done. 


EARLY TREATMENT 
FOR SPITTLEBUGS 


Control measures against spittlebugs must 
be applied early. The insects should be killed 
to prevent an infestation rather than wait 
and clean up after the trouble has developed. 
A single application of insecticide will do the 
trick. 

Dr. L. G. Merrill, Rutgers University ento- 
mologist, says lindane at the rate of 0.25 
pounds of actual chemical per acre or toxa- 


a Sona mre | 


phene at the rate of 1 pound of actual chemi- 
cal per acre will do a satisfactory job. The 
treatment should be made when alfalfa is six 
to eight inches tall in the spring. 

If application is delayed, wheel injury to 
the plants by equipment can be expected. 
Also, the larger and older the spittlebugs be- 
come, the more difficult they are to control. 

All types of spray equipment have given 
satisfactory control of spittlebugs. Low gal- 
lonage low pressure sprayers with 25 or 
more gallons of spray per acre do an ex- 
cellent job. Dusts have also given good 
control. 


HANDLE BURLAP 
BAGS CAREFULLY 


The resale value of burlap bags can be in- 
creased if you handle them properly. When 
you get your shipments in burlap, such as 
fertilizer, feed, meal, and seed, don’t open 
them with a knife. Slashing not only ruins 
resale value, but also will spoil them for re- 
use around the farm. Instead, pick the rip 
cord at the top with an icepick, nail, or other 
pointed instrument and the bag will open 
easily and also remain whole and strong. 

If they hold grain, reverse the bag and 
shake it out to remove the last of the feed 
materials. This helps to insure protection 
against rodents. 

As empty bags accumulate, store them in 
one or a limited number of centrally located 
places. This makes collection and counting 
simple. 

Remember that dryness and airing keep 
burlap bags in the best possible shape. 
Whether full or empty, they should be stacked 
on boards raised three to six inches off the 
ground or floor. 

Any quantity of empty burlap bags is 
worth accumulating for cash return. Write 
the National Burlap Bag Dealers’ Association, 
60 Boliver Street, Brooklyn, New York, for 
names of your nearest second hand bag com- 
panies. 


COST OF FREEZER 
OPERATION 


A Rutgers University farm engineer says 
that a study of home freezer costs showed 
the amount of food frozen and stored has 
relatively little effect on the electric bill. 
However, the accumulated cost of ownership, 
including depreciation, interest .on invest- 
ment, services, and repair charges are from 
two to three times the annual costs of elec- 
tricity. 

No significant differences were found in 
the operation costs of chest and upright 
types. Records also showed that differences 
in types and thicknesses of insulation used in 
freezers of reputable manufacturers were not 
enough to affect appreciably the amount of 
electricity used. 

Freezers of less than 10 cubic feet capacity 
in unheated locations used up to 62 kilowatt 
hours a month. Those from 10 to 15 cubic feet 
used between 46 and 68 kw-h; those from 15 
to 20 ranged from 70 to 94 kw-h, while the 
20 to 30 cubic feet freezers used 82 to 122 
kw-h average per month. 

Where freezers were located in heated 
rooms, cost of operation went up 10 to 17 per 
cent. - 
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PROFIT IN 
PASTURE IRRIGATION 


Some farmers report they can save enough 
pasture in one dry year to pay the cost of 
their irrigation equipment. Tésts by U.S.D.A. 
dairy scientists in the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station confirm these reports. 

During the first two years of tests con- 
ducted at Lewisburg, a nine-acre field was 
divided in half and when dry weather set in, 
one of the pastures was irrigated. A total of 
24 inches of water was pumped from a creek 
in 18 applications. Irrigation equipment in- 
cluded a gasoline-operated centrifugal pump, 
portable aluminum pipe, and rotating sprin- 
klers. 

The irrigated half of the pasture averaged 
49 per cent more standard cow-days of graz- 
ing, 54 per cent more milk production per 
acre, and 38 per cent more income above costs 
than the nonirrigated plot. 

This amounts to an increase in net return 
from the irrigated pasture averaging $115 
per acre. 


BUYING GUIDE 
FOR MOLASSES 


If a bushel of corn sells for 80 cents, you 
can afford to pay 12.3 cents for a gallon of 
molasses. When corn sells for $1.50, molasses 
is a good buy at 23.1 cents a gallon. 

E. J. Perry, Rutgers University, says milk 
cows use molasses most efficiently when it is 
fed at the rate of three to four pounds a 
day or when it makes up about 10 per cent 
of the concentrate mixture. 

Molasses is a high energy feed, palatable, 
and fairly laxative but contains little digesti- 
ble protein. One bushel corn equals six and 
one-half gallons molassés in energy value. 

If molasses is a good buy in your area, 
you can feed it as part of the grain mixture 
or pour it over hay fed your milking herd. 


WINDMILL TOWER 
FOR TV ANTENNA 

An abandoned windmill tower makes an 
ideal TV antenna support, with much better 


reception than from lower structures. Ap- 
parently this possibility has been overlooked 





on many farms. Frequently antennas are 
fastened to chimneys or flashed into roof 
surfaces to their possible detriment. 

A New Jersey engineer states that an un- 
derground lead-in between the windmill tower 
and house provides a safe and trouble-free 
connection. Since an antenna is insulated 
from the tower, he warns that lightning ar- 
restor equipment is essential in the lead-in 
circuit. 
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WINDOW FOR VIEWING level of feed in feeding chute can be seen in left, center. 
fills window area; another lets feed fall into manger. 


His Feeding Is Aut 


This California dairyman devised a 
system of augers and feed bins that 
permits individual cow feeding. 


by Dick Elmore 


ing, Sherman Thomas, a California 

dairyman, has developed a method of 
controlled feeding of concentrates according 
to production, 

When the new 10-stall milking parlor was 
completed, two men milked 83 cows in one 
hour to prove assembly-line milking wil! de- 
crease labor. However, they soon settled. for 
an average of 75 cows per hour, day in and 
day out, each man using three milking ma- 
chines. They are assisted by one driver. 

Because of this excellent method of con- 
trolled feeding according to production, pro- 
duction has increased by 10 per cent. Con- 
centrates are fed at the rate of one pound 
to each five pounds of butterfat produced 
per month. Each cow wears a plastic col- 
ored tag to designate the grain required. 

Thomas erected a divided bin (with 10 tons 
capacity on each side) on top of the milking 
parlor building. Concentrates are placed into 
the bin from ground level through a com- 
bination of a vertical and a horizontal auger. 

The feed is dumped into a small hopper 
at the bottom end of an eight-inch auger. 
This takes it 20 feet into the air and dumps 
it into the horizontal auger, which carries it 
to the storage bins. 

Under the storage bins are two six-inch 
augers, one coursing through the attic on 
either side of the milking parlor. This is di- 
rectly above the platform on which the cows 
stand when being milked. 

There are five cow stalls on each side. A 
hopper extends downward to the feed box 
in each stall. Each hopper holds two sacks 
of concentrates. 

The ceiling auger comes along at ceiling 
floor level and is completely covered to elimi- 
nate any dirt getting in with the feed. The 
hoppers are filled by a chain control that 
turns the augers on and off. It hangs down 
from the auger directly under the storage 
bins. 


Tine. 5h adopting assembly-line milk- 








One lever 
Marks on window frame indicate poundage. 





The hopper at the end furthest from the 
storage bins has a window on the side and 
at the top. This gives the key to how full 
the hoppers are. A glance tells the feed 
height in it and the others in that line of 
five. ; 

In the front of each individual hopper is 
a glass viewing panel. On the side it is 
marked to indicate two, four, six, and eight 
pound capacity. At the side are two levers. 
The milker pulls the upper one to fill the 
cavity behind the window to the correct num- 
ber of pounds to be fed that particular cow. 
Flipping the lower lever causes the dust-free 
concentrates to fall into the feed box. 

The herd, now totaling 350 head, has free 
access to loafing barns, corrals, chopped al- 
falfa hay, and green pastures in season. Dur- 
ing winter months silage is fed from a pit 
silo. 

Water, 105 degrees F. is piped to each 
stall automatically. Filling station water hose 
valves, controlled by tipping the end, supply 
instant hot water for washing udders. One 
minute after washing and starting the milk, 


machines are applied, and two and one-half 
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PULLING CHAIN starts: auger; 
takes feed from storage tank to 
feed hoppers in milking parlor. 
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ELEVATOR LIFTS FEED to storage tank. 
Trucks dump feed into box at end of elevator. 


Omatic 


to three and one-half minutes later cows have 
finished milking. There is no hand stripping. 

Cast iron grates cpening into the sewer 
are in each Stall to prevent manure splatter 
into the milking alley. Stalls are raised so 
men never need to stoop. 

The barn and corral are hosed down twice 
daily and drainage flows to a central catch 
basin equipped with an electrically driven 
manure pump. It works automatically as a 
float valve operates the switch. Liquid ma- 
hure goes directly into five miles of field 
irrigation pipeline. 

Milk is not touched by human hands and is 
exposed to barn air only long enough to 
empty pails into the centrally located dump 
tank. It is then pumped through stainless 
steel tubes to the aerated cooling coil, then 
into the 1,000-gallon insulated stainless steel 
bulk tank. 


The ultimate in milking barns? Thomas is 
sure it isn’t, but he feels it will approach the 
ideal. It certainly is assemblyline milking at 
a high level, and it has paid off for Sherman 
Thomas. 


THE END 
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COWS IN EXIT ALLEYWAYS. They enter barn from holding 
corral units between each of exit alleyways and dai -yman’s 
walkway in center. They pass through disinfectant on way. 
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TEAT INJURIES and what to do for them 


A cut or smashed teat need not mean the loss of a quarter. 
aid and veterinary help can bring quick recovery. 


by R. H. Bradbury, D.U.M. 





COMMON SCRATCHES on the teat on the 
the right 
treatment 
as iodine. In an emergency 
in mastitis tubes may be used 
natural healing 


bacteria while 





tw 
> . - : 
MINOR SCRATCHES on the end of the teat are 
sometimes overlooked. A hard quarter or 
stringy milk may be first alarming symptom. 
Many normal-appearing quarters shed dormant 
mastitis bacteria, and only a tiny scratch 
may flare into a_ vicious case of mastitis. 


Your veterinarian will supply you with a salve for first aid 
Do not use strong antiseptics or irritating medications such 
however, antibiotic ointments as contained 
These ointments defer the growth of 
processes proceed to close the lesion 


scious of two goals. He must continue 

to produce a quality product, and he 
must do so at a profit. There are two rela- 
tively fixed price tags at each end of the 
milk producer’s financial record. On one end 
is his feed cost which he can do little about 
if he continues to feed well. On the other 
end of the register is the predetermined price 
which he receives for his milk. However, be- 
tween these two fixed extremes, there are 
other factors more directly under his control. 
The principal ones concerning us today are 
losses from injury and disease. The dairy- 
man must, now more than ever, concentrate 
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LATERAL PEELING of the skin over the entire 
end of teat. Scabs which form, blocking the 
flow of milk, should be removed at each milk- 
ing. Remove only the loose ones, covering the 
fingers with a strainer pad. Antibiotic and 
protecting ointments must be used faithfully. 





these preparations help to keep the area soft 






First 


on them in order to prevent his profit margin 
from narrowing. 

One of the most dramatic losses, at the 
time of occurrence, of course, is injury to 
the milk-producing tissues such as those af- 
fecting the udder and the teat. 

These unretouched photos were taken at 
random during a three months’ period by a 
veterinarian engaged in dairy practice. They 
are chosen to portray typical everyday in- 
juries. As you study them, we will offer 
some additional comments that may be “hash 
and rehash” to veteran dairymen but which 
will serve to make us all the more conscious 
of the losses from injuries. 
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e end of the teat are hazardous. The 


danger of a deeply-infected wound may be thwarted by having the edges 
trimmed back to avoid any “cliffs and crevasses’”’ as shown above. An- 
tibiotic ointments are a must for an early lesion. 


Liquid preparations 


with oily bases form a protective dressing as the skin grows over. In 
and pliable. 





* 


SKINNED-OFF TEAT which fortunately left the 
teat opening undamaged. The skin, as_identi- 
fied by arrows, forms an irregular flap that 
bleeds often and collects dirt. When flap be- 
tween the two arrow points was removed, the 
wound healed and caused no more difficulty. 
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CUT OFF TEAT where dangling part was trimmed off. Fortunately, 
the ends grew back to form a new sphincter muscle. This quarter gives 
its share of milk which is negative on bacteriological examination. 
Fresh, clean wounds can often be sutured except when they encroach on 
muscular end of teat; in this case, allow wound to heal openly; then 
suture edges during dry period, avoiding pressure of daily milking. 


>. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
A LACERATED TEAT like this requires professional assistance. 
Since a veterinarian is familiar with the location of the muscles in 
the end of the teat, he will trim this type of flap taking necessary 
precautions against mastitis. If unattended the injury will devel- 
op into an infected wound which will never heal satisfactorily. Use 
of a teat dilator in this case only contributes to the _ irritation. 


DEEP WIRE CUTS into the teat canal are a challenge to the veterinary surgeon's skill and 
the dairyman’s patience. Since these cuts occurred as the cow was drying off, the tugging 
from twice-a-day milking was eliminated. Buried stitches were left to dissolve in the muscle 
wall at the right and the skin sutures had just been removed from the teat on the left. 
Some veterinarians recommend use of a milk tube to avoid strain on the milking cow; others 
relax the sphincter muscle by surgically splitting the inner sphincter muscles on end of the teat. 
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CRUSHED TEAT caused by the hoof of neighboring cow Machine 
milking, fortunately, lowers the aggravation resulting from “spray 
milkers.”” Mastitis can usually be prevented by injecting a tube of 
antibiotic ointment after each milking, smearing the last few drops 
on the crushed end. The milk from the injured quarter should be dis- 
carded. If in doubt, your veterinarian should be summoned at once. 


rs 
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GANGRENOUS MASTITIS occurs when circulation in the teat is de- 
stroyed. Professional assistance is needed immediately because the in- 
fection gradually spreads to the udder tissue and invades the blood 
stream causing blood poisoning. Although the quarter is invariably 
lost, modern wonder drugs and surgical amputation have saved many of 
these cows for limited production or subsequent salvage for slaughter. 


There is an almost endless number and 
variety of injuries that one could describe in 
which the teat may be involved. Oddly 
enough we have seen in this series that even 
the most extensive injuries need not neces- 
sarily result in the greatest losses to the 
dairyman. The seriousness of the injury 
often depends on its location and the degree 
of attention which the dairyman gives it. 

Promptness of treatment is of the utmost 
importance, Don’t wait until the signs of 
mastitis urge you to inject antibiotic oint- 
ments into the quarter. Instead smear a 
little from a tube on even the slightest le- 
sions after each milking. This causes minor 
wounds to heal faster, therefore lessening 
the threat of mastitis infection in the udder. 

Consider the value of a quarter as being 
the same as one-fourth the value of the cow. 
Don't hesitate to spend a few cents on first 
aid or even a few dollars for professional 
assistance when extensive and strategically 
located wounds make such an investment 
necessary. 

A few seconds spent applying first aid or 
a few dollars invested in professional as- 
sistance will keep that profit margin from 
shrinking. THE END 
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VERNON MUDGETT, a Massachusetts dairyman 
whose 20 registered Guernseys have averaged over 
500 pounds of butterfat for the past six years. 


T IS quite generally recognized that good 

pasture is unequalled when it comes to 

supplying the best feed for low cost milk 
production. For the concluding article in our 
series of eight by The Hoard’s Dairyman 
Round Table, we present the seeding practices 
of eight of the nation's top dairymen. 


What do you consider the best pasture 
mixture for your farm? 


Mr. Burton Froberg, Rhode Island: 
Ibs. Ladino 
Ibs. medium red clover 
Ibs. timothy 

8 lbs. brome grass. 

Mr. Homer Bohl, Ohio: We have 17 acres 
of permanent bluegrass, orchard grass, and 
White Dutch clover pasture that was seeded 
10 years ago. Our legume pasture consists 
of the following: 

10 lbs. Buffalo alfalfa 

5 lbs. red clover 

1 lb. Ladino 

6 lbs. brome grass. 
Mr. W. IL. King, Maryland: 

10 lbs. alfalfa 

1 Ib. Ladino 

4 lbs. orchard grass 

9 lbs. brome grass 

4 lbs. red clover 

4 lbs. alsike 

When fall seeding is used, we add 4 lbs. 
timothy 

Mr. R. H. Pearce, Alabama: Our supple- 
mentary fall, winter, and spring pasture con- 
sists of 2 bu. oats, 20 Ibs. rye grass, and 5 
Ibs. white clover. For supplementary summer 
pasture, Johnson grass and alfalfa are used. 
Our permanent pasture consists of Dallas 
grass and white clover. 

Mr. V. D. Mudgett, Massachusetts: 

2 lbs. Ladino 
6 lbs. brome grass 

We consider bluegrass and redtop weeds 
that come in anyway. 

Mr. W. Clark Fleming, Virginia: 3 lbs. La- 
dino and 10 lbs. orchard grass for the milk- 
ing herd; this mixture plus 10 lbs. fescue is 
used for young stock. 

Mr. Merle Howard, Illinois: 

5 lbs. brome grass 
4 lbs. alfalfa 
1 lb. timothy 
\% lb. alsike clover 
¥% lb. Ladino 
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“Our Seeding Methods” 


Eight dairy farmers outline their pasture mixtures, 
fertilizer programs, and grazing practices. 
Sudan rates high as emergency crop. 


Mr. Norman Townsend, New Hampshire: 
10 lbs. brome grass 
2 lbs. alsike 
2 Ibs. Ladino 


What method of seeding do you prefer? 


Froberg: We like to seed in late April, as 
soon as the ground is tillable. It is seeded on 
the surface, then cultipacked. Oats is the 
nurse crop, and brome grass is mixed with 
the oats when seeded. We apply fertilizer at 
the time of seeding, prior to the last smooth 
harrowing of the field. 

Bohl: We use the band seeding method be- 
hind the drill, normally seed from April 1 to 
15. Fertilizer is applied through the wheat 
drill at the time of seeding. 

King: We seed our legumes behind the 
drill with a cultipacker seeder. The orchard 
grass is seeded through the timothy seed box 
on our drill. We seed as deep as the culti- 
packer will pack the seeds. As for nurse 
crops, if we need spring and fall pasture, we 
use rye; if not, we use winter or spring oats 
and cut for hay. From 300 to 400 Ibs. of 
3-12-6 is put on at seeding time and we ap- 
ply 500 lbs. 2-12-12 after the first crop is 
harvested. 

Pearce: Around September 1 we plant oats 
with a grain drill. Three or four weeks later 
we plant rye grass and clover with a culti- 
packer seeder in with the oats, which is our 
nurse crop. It is planted the full depth of 
the drill for oats. Fertilizer is applied with 
a fertilizer or lime spreader about two weeks 
before planting and disked in thoroughly, 
then harrowed with a spike tooth harrow. 
We do not follow the seeder with a harrow; 
if seed bed is properly prepared, the seeds are 
completely covered. 

Mudgett: We normally sow in April, using 
oats as a nurse crop. The oats are planted; 
then a brush drag is drawn over it. After 
that the seed mixture is broadcast, then cul- 
tipacked both ways. Before seeding, manure 
and 500 to 1,000 Ibs. superphosphate are ap- 
plied per acre. . 

Fleming: We use the small seeder com- 
partment on the grain drill. Planting is done 
from September 20 to October 20. Normally 
1% bu. of oats are used as a nurse crop. This 
year crimson clover was seeded with the mix- 
ture for early spring grazing. The mixture 
is seeded very shallow. Fertilizer is applied 
about a week before seeding and disked in 


the ground. We use 400 to 500 lbs. of 2-12-12. 
We follow the seeder with a cultipacker, 
which packs the soil firmly. 

Howard: We seed from March 25 to April 
12; use oats as a nurse crop. The seed is 
just barely covered. For brome grass, we 
have mixed it in the grain box, which re- 
quires frequent stirring; have mixed it with 
the fertilizer and applied after sowing oats; 
also broadcast it on separately. This method 
gets the most even stand but requires more 
time and labor. I prefer putting fertilizer on 
just before the final preparation of the seed 
bed. However, can see little difference if the 
fertilizer attachment is used. If a drill is 
used with chains, rings or some other ground 
“leveler”; if the weather and time permitted 
a very good seed bed preparation, no harrow- 
ing following seeding is required. Otherwise, 
we harrow or use a cultipacker. 

Townsend: We use the drill, followed by 
the cultipacker, either in April, May, or Au- 
gust. Oats is our nurse crop in a spring 
seeding; winter rye is used in August. We 
keep from seeding deeper than '% inch, if 
possible. Brome grass is put in the hopper 
with the nurse crop. The flexible tubes are 
pulled out of the shoes near the disks and 
allowed to hang. Stable manure is put on be- 
fore seeding, while 400 to 500 Ibs. of com- 
mercial fertilizer is put on in spring and 
fall. 


What are the most important steps in es- 
tablishing a stand? How can you keep a 
stand established? 


Froberg: (a) First get land into the proper 
pH (by liming) prior to seeding. Start test- 
ing at least two years before seeding. Pro- 
vide enough nutrients in the form of manure 
and fertilizer. Do a thorough job of land 
preparation and seeding. (b) Maintain pH 
and adequate fertility; be careful not to over- 
graze during summer and particularly in 
early fall. 

Bohl: (a) A good seed bed, plenty of 
moisture following seeding, and plenty of 
fertilizer. (b) We apply 400 Ibs. 0-20-20 
each year after the first cutting and we never 
make a cutting after Labor Day. 

King: (a) Having ground properly pre- 
pared and the right amounts of fertilizer, 
lime and seed, along with suitable weather. 
(b) We keep our stands in good shape by 
using plenty of manure, fertilizer, and lime 
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W. LI. KING 


Maryland Holstein 
breeder who, with his 
father, is one of the 
largest milk shippers 
in Washington market. 


dairymen—does 


his 50-cow herd. 


along with clipping and rotating pastures 
regularly. 

Pearce: (a) Start getting the seed bed 
thoroughly prepared as early as July and 
keep working it after each rain until seeded. 
(b) Control grazing. Let the plants have at 
least 6 to 8 inches of top growth so they de- 
velop strong root systems. Apply one or 
more heavy applications of fertilizer after 
each plot has been grazed with either a com- 
plete fertilizer or nitrate. 

Mudgett: (a) The use of plenty of lime 
and superphosphate to grow legumes; the 
seed bed thoroughly prepared, as for corn, ex- 
cept that it should be well packed, not soft. 
(b) With Ladino, which is what we want 
most here, do not overgraze, especially in the 
fall. Also, use plenty of potash at two or 
three different times during the growing 
season. 

Fleming: (a) Good seed, moisture, a good 
seed bed, and sufficient lime. (b) Moisture, 
not overgrazing, and weed control. 

Howard: (a) A good seed bed, good seed, 
well mixed; proper fertilizatior?; remove nurse 
crop if it lodges, gets too rank or too thick 
so it will not smother out the seeding; don’t 
graze too early the first year. (b) Grazing 
at proper height; preventing stock from 
punching up the seeding if it gets too wet; 
proper fertility (manuring, commercial fer- 
tilizer, and liming), and keeping weeds clipped 
or sprayed. 

Townsend: (a) Proper seed bed and seed- 
ing when there is ample moisture. (b) Prop- 
er level of fertility, elimination of competi- 
tive grasses before seeding, avoidance of ov- 
ergrazing. 


What do you feel is the leading cause of 
a stand failure? 

Froberg: Not maintaining the proper pH. 

Bohl: Fortunately we have never had a 
failure. I would imagine fall seeding and a 
dry fall would be bad. 

King: Poor seed and poor weather. 

Pearce: Lack of seed bed preparation. 

Mudgett: Poorly prepared seed bed and 
planting too deep. 

Fleming: Overgrazing and native grasses 
taking over. 

Howard: Not removing the nurse crop 
soon enough. 

Townsend: Winter-killing and competition 
from undesirable grasses. Kentucky blue- 


R. H. PEARCE 


One of Alabama's best 
informed and active 


an excellent job with 


BURTON FROBERG 


A leading farmer, 
former New 
Green Pastures win- 
ner, and owner of 

great Ayrshire herd. 
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Ww. C. FLEMING, JR. 


Manager of Bayville 
Farms, Virginia, a 
productive farm that 
carries a registered 
Guernsey herd of 650. 


grass bothers where an old pasture has been 
improved and reseeded to brome grass and 
Ladino. 


What is your fertilizer program once the 
stand is established? 


Froberg: We apply 1,000 Ibs. of 4-16-20, 
divided into three or four applications fol- 
lowed by irrigation. 

Bohl: Each year after the first cutting 
we put on 400 Ibs. per acre of 0-20-20. 

King: We use 500 lbs. of 0-12-12 per acre 
each year. It is applied either in February 
or March, or after the first cutting of hay is 
removed. 

Pearce: In early fall before plant growth 
starts we put on 500 lbs. of a complete fer- 
tilizer. When plants are two or three inches 
high, usually in early October, we apply 150 
to 200 lbs. of ammonium nitrate. 

Mudgett: This past year I have applied a 
mixture of one bag of 60 per cent potash and 
one bag of 20 per cent superphosphate, at the 
rate of 300 to 400 lbs. per acre two or three 
times during the growing season for Ladino 
pastures. Where Ladino has run out, I use 
100 lbs. of 30 per cent nitrate once or twice 
during the season for quick results. 

Fleming: Fertilizer is applied in late Feb- 
ruary or early March. We use 500 lbs. of 
5-10-10, also some manure, on the Ladino, 
orchard grass and fescue; 500 lbs. 2-12-12 on 
the Ladino and orchard grass. 

Howard: It varies with the length of timte 
the stand is kept and the condition or kind of 
soil. On the average, we fertilize at the 
time of seeding, then put on a light applica- 
tion of manure in late fall or early winter 
between the first and second year after the 
stand is established. 

Townsend: Each summer and fall we apply 
400 to 500 lbs. of 8-16-16 per acre. 


How soon is a new seeding grazed? 


Froberg: A spring seeding with oats is 
pastured in June and July and several times 
in summer after the oats are gone. We are 
very careful not to overgraze. 

Bohl: We never graze before August 1. 
During a dry year like last year we do not 
graze very close. 

King: When the crop is between 8 and 10 
inches high. 

Pearce: As soon as the plants are well 
rooted and at least six inches high. 


MERLE HOWARD 


Manager of Moose- 

heart Governors, II1., 
where they have a top 
Holstein herd and do 
a good all-around job. 
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HOMER BOHL 


Former Jersey field- 
man, now has his own 
good herd in Ohio, 
makes effective use 
of forage. 


England 


N. TOWNSEND 
New Hampshire Jersey 
breeder who milks 60 
Jerseys and does 
good all-around job 
of dairy farming. 


Mudgett: Oats are grazed off in six to 
eight weeks. If there is plenty of moisture 
during the summer, we pasture it quite a lot 
during September and October, but not too 
close. 

Fleming: We start grazing the nurse crop 
of oats lightly in February. 

Howard: Ordinarily not until the following 
spring after it is seeded, and the nurse crop 
is removed. 

Townsend: We graze or make silage of the 
nurse crop. 


What is your grazing program? 

Froberg: Our pastures are divided into six 
to eight acre plots and the herd of 70 head 
is rotated. Each plot is grazed about three 
days; the herd returns to the same plot in 
14 to 18 days. The herd is allowed to graze 
from milking time in the morning until noon 
and from the evening milking until dark. The 
rest of the time they are in the loafing 
pasture. 

Bohl: We practice rotational grazing; 20 
cows graze four-acre plots about six to seven 
days, then move to another. We have five 
such plots so there are about 16 days before 
returning to the first plot. 

King: We start grazing in early April and 
continue until late October. We rotate pas- 
tures and clip after every rotation if time 
permits. From 80 to 90 cows graze on 15-acre 
plots and we normally allow about three 
weeks between grazing the same ‘plot. 

Pearce: We have three plots, 15, 7, and 13 
acres in size, that are rotationally grazed. 
During fall and early winter, our 50 cows 
are allowed one or two hours grazing each 
day. We also have 50 acres of oats that are 
used for hay or grain, also grazed part time 
to give the other plots time for extra growth. 
On the average, the cows are on each plot 
six days and the plots are given 15 to 20 
days to recover in the fall and early winter, 
about 10 days in the early spring. 

Mudgett: We rotate four or five day pas- 
tures and two or three night pastures (three 
to four acres each). In the fall we supple- 
ment with some second-crop pasture from 
hay fields. We try to have as much Ladino 
as possible, usually sow three or four acre 
plots each spring. From 20 to 25 cows are 
pastured on each plot; each is grazed from 7 
to 21 days. We give the plots about two 
weeks to recover. (Turn to page 294) 
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Where To Place 
Fertilizer 
for Corn 


Find out what the seed needs; then 
put a full course meal where the 
their 


plant roots can eat 


ET your corn sights at 150 bushels per 
S acre and chances are you will average 

100 bushels per acre, year in and year 
out. Sure, it will cost more to do this, but 
the profit will also be more. 

Figure it out. When you have a cost of 
about $40 to produce an acre of corn that 
yields 60 bushels, you have about $20 profit 
when corn is worth $1. In other words, you 
spent about 66 cents per bushel with a yield 
of 60 bushels. 

Now if you spent 66 cents per bushel and 
got 100 bushels from an acre, you could 
spend $66 instead of $40 or $26 more per 
acre. Also, the profit would be at the dollar, 
corn 34 cents times 100 bushels, or $34 in- 
stead of $20. In the case of the lower yields, 
the land was probably poorer after the crop 
and with the higher investment of $26 for 
extra fertilizers the land was probably en- 
riched. 

What could you do with the 26 extra fer- 
tilizer dollars and where should you put these 
extra plant food nutrients? 

We assume you were using about 200 
pounds per acre of such as 4-16-16, 10-10-10, 
or similar grade fertilizer in the row for the 
60-bushel level, and that this went on in the 
row at planting. Where manure was added, 
too, the yield level would be raised about 
20 bushels; thus the 60-bushel level would be 
about 80 and the 100 raised to 120. 


Row fertilizer only a starter . 


Experiments and experiences have proven 
the row starter to be highly important. A 
split band placing the fertilizer about one 
inch away from the seed on either side and 
about one inch deeper than the seed seems 
ideal. Most planters place this fertilizer at 
the same level as the seed. This is not ideal, 
but we get by on it. 

Never should this starter fertilizer be 
placed directly below or above the seed as 
near as one or two inches. 

It is most important that this starter fer- 
tilizer be applied on all soils. The seedling 
plant needs this booster at the start. 

If the young corn seedling is slightly phos- 
phate-starved at this early growth, the em- 
bryo tissues that form the size and shape 
of the ear and the size and vigor of the stalk 
will be stunted. A stunted corn seedling may 
never fully recover even with high levels of 
available phosphates present later in the 
season. 

In the presence of a lot of decaying or- 
ganic trash, it appears that the micro-organ- 
isms use up a lot of the available phosphate 
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fill. 


FULLCOURSE 
MEAL for corn should 
be put in the soil at 
various depths and in 
varying amounts so 
plant will have source 
of food for season. 





and here the corn seedling may be hurt on 
what is considered a very fertile soil. 

The nitrogen in this row starter fertilizer 
is most important to help the corn get nitro- 
gen while the spring weather remains too 
cool to start the soil organic matter decay- 
ing to release available nitrogen. 

Actually, while some potash also is needed 
in this row starter, it need not be as high as 
the nitrogen and the phosphate. 

Personally, I would favor a row starter as 
4-16-16, or 5-20-10, or even a 10-30-0 where 
the potash level has been built up in past 
practices. 

I favor only 200 to 300 pounds per acre 
rates for the row starter. The row fertilizer 
is only a “starter.” I want the “full meal” 
placed deep and throughout the soil. 


Add fertility needed .. . 


We have $26 to spend in our case here, on 
the “full meal.” How I spend this will de- 
pend on what has been done to the soil in 
the past. If the phosphate and potash sup- 
ply has been fairly well built up, the best bet 
would be to spend all the $26 for nitrogen. 
This would purchase about 167 pounds of 
nitrogen. I would favor putting one-half of 
this nitrogen in the soil before planting by 
plowing under or placing it deep with a 
mulch planter and the other one-half as a 
side dressing. 

This side dressing should go on when the 
corn is about six to ten inches high, and 
should be placed at about six to eight inches 
deep, and at least one foot away from the 
plant. In clean cultivation it can be put in 
the middle of the row. If weeds are present 
this will favor the weeds, thus making the 
other method advisable. 

This 167 pounds of nitrogen is good for a 
potential of about 80 extra bushels. Thus on 
a 60-bushel level the potential yield is about 
140. This, of course, will be limited by rain- 
fall, diseases, stands, and other nutrients. 
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If the supply of phosphate and potash has 
not been built up, I have hardly any choice 
but to spend all the $26 on all three major 
nutrients as in a 10-10-10. 

This should be broadcast before plowing 


and turned under. Or if one had the imple- 
ments, place it in bands at seven to nine 
inches under the row with a mulch tillage 
machine. This deep a placement has not hurt 
the seedling in our experience or tests. 

The $26 would not purchase more than 
about 600 pounds of 10-10-10. This is only 
about enough for 30 extra bushels of corn 
on a 60-bushel level soil. This is a yield 
prospect of only 90—not high enough. 

It is advisable, therefore, to increase this 
to 1,000 pounds per acre. You need not charge 
over one-half of this to the current crop, be- 
cause about that amount will be carried over 
as a residue for other crops. There is still 
a good risk that the current corn crop can 
pay for it, too, with a profit. 


Follow recommended steps . . . 


To sum up what looks like “sure-fire” 
things about where and how to put the 
fertilizer: 

1. Always use a row starter, even on the 
richest soil. 

2. Place deep as with plowing under or 
with a mulch tiller. 

3. Have the soil built up with plenty of 
potash previous to the corn or add it deep or 
broadcast for the corn. 

4. To grow corn on acid land is almost a 
crime. Lime with a dolomite limestone to get 
plenty of calcium and magnesium, or use 
water granulated blast furnace slag. 

5. Aim to fertilize the soil heavily at first 
so as to have it rich in all available mineral 
nutrients. Then be guided by all other avail- 
able devices, as soil and tissue tests, hunger 
signs, yield records, past treatments, soil 


types, crop residues, and other factors as to 
what is needed, 


THE END 
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WHICH REMEDY 


WILL CURE MASTITIS FIRST? 


: 


OLD WAY. See how a thick, old-style 
ointment containing petroleum jelly or 
wax forms a solid mass of “goo” in 
milk or water. It resists dissolving for 
hours—releases antibiotics very slow- 
ly. It you are getting slow cures, make 
this water test with the ointment you 
have been using. See if it contains 
grease, wax or oil. 


NEW WAY. New liquid Terramycin 
Animal Formula for Mastitis disperses 
instantly. Antibiotics go to work fast 
because it's aliquidintubes. Terramycin 
works against infection for full treat- 
ment period, then milks out completely. 
Leaves no greasy, waxy deposits. One 
tube clears up most cases in 12 to 24 
hours. 


Effective treatment of disease requires prompt, 
accurate diagnosis. Consult your veterinarian. 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


ANIMAL FORMULA 


FOR MASTITIS 


Protect that milk check with 
this new kind of mastitis treat- 
ment... New Terramycin An- 
imal Formula for Mastitis is a 
fast-acting liquid in tubes—not 
a slow-dissolving heavy, greasy, 
waxy ointment. 


New Antibiotic 
Liquid in Tubes 


! Stops Mastitis 


Fast 


This test shows you the big difference in mastitis treat- 
ments. It shows you why a liquid treatment can give you 
such fast sure results. 

New Terramycin Formula for Mastitis with Polymyxin 
B Sulfate is actually a liquid in tubes. It disperses in- 
stantly in milk or water and goes to work fast because ii 
is made without any thick petroleum jelly, beeswax or 
mineral oil. 

It contains wonder-working Terramycin, more power- 
ful than penicillin against the many organisms causing 
mastitis. And it milks out completely. 

There is only one liquid mastitis treatment in tubes 
containing Terramycin. Ask for new Terramycin Animal 
Formula for Mastitis at your Animal Health Headquarters. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


World’s Largest Producer 
of Antibiotics 
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with a New Idea-Horn Loader 





A New Ipea-Horn Loader will go 


anywhere your tractor will go, 
under low clearances, in tight 
spots, and lift heavy loads, It 





New model for Allis Chalmers 
“WD" attaches easily without remov- 
ing fenders or belt pulley. 





“$05" for small tractors. Uses either 
“built-in” hydraulic systems or its own 
power unit. 


pee ee eee: 


takes over and gets the big jobs 
done fast where normally hand 
work would be necessary. 


Manure handling is fast and 
easy and so are many other jobs 
when you have a New IpEa- 
Horn Loader. Exclusive tele- 
scoping cylinders on the No. 50 
give it a low profile and high 
lift. You can lift up to 2500 
pounds 10 feet in the air. 


Tubular steel, coped-joint con- 
struction gives great strength 
at minimum weight. Handles 
easily, mounts or comes off 
quickly. Only 4 tapered pins 
to remove. 


No matter what make of tractor 
you own, chances are your NEw 
Ipea dealer can fit it with a 
loader. Let him show you why 
the New Ipea-Horn Loader is 
the outstanding tool to give you 
a big lift wherever you need it. 





Dirt Bucket & Push-off 
Pitch Control Stocker 
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mn EASY-ON INTERCHANGEABLE ATTACHMENTS 


R AD ALD 


Straight or 
Angle Dozer Blade 


Manure Bucket Buck Roke Scoop 
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Law and the Dairyman 
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Buying 





a Farm 
on Installments 


Should a land contract or a mortgage 
be used? An installment buyer should 
try to get a mortgage for reasons given. 


by J. H. 


farm to Pete for $9,000, pay- 
ing $2,000 down and the bal- 
ance of $7,000 in annual install- 
ments of $1,000 each. How should 
the balance be secured? By a 
mortgage or by a land contract? 

Notice that Pete is buying on 
credit and Sam, the seller, is, him- 
self, lending the credit. If Sam 
was demanding cash right away 
and Pete was borrowing the $7,000 
from a bank or other lender, a 
land contract could not be used to 
secure the loan; only a mortgage, 
called a deed of trust in some 
states, would be available. 

But with the seller himself lend- 
ing the credit, a choice does exist. 
Sam and Pete can sign a land con- 
tract which will say that after 
Pete has paid the $7,000 (plus in- 
terest), Sam will deliver a deed 
transferring all his rights in the 
farm. This is quite usual in the 
Midwest and far West, and in parts 
of the South where the land con- 
tract is apt to be called “bond for 
a deed”. 

A survey in 1952 shows that for 
the nation as a whole 18 per cent 
of the farms sold in the first quar- 
ter of that year were sold on land 
contract. In the Mountain and Pa- 
cific regions more than one-third 
of all farms were sold by land 
contract. 

Instead of a land contract, Sam 
can deed the farm to Pete and 
take back a mortgage to secure 
the $7,000, a type of arrangement 
in use everywhere. 

In economic terms the land con- 
tract and the mortgage may seem 
the same. In each case Pete owes 
$7,000 and in each case the farm 
stands to secure his promise to 
pay the money. But in legal effect 
the two arrangements are quite 
different. 

One difference is purely formal. 
Under the land contract the seller 
retains “title’’; that is, he still has 
some ownership rights until the 
money is paid. Under a mortgage 
he deeds his ownership rights away 
and gets back a security paper. 
In each case, if the buyer does not 
make his payments, the seller can 
assert rights against the land. 


It is the sharp differences in 


Si has agreed to sell his 


rofessor of law and 
Jniversity of Wiscon- 
‘Law and the Farm- 


The author is 
farm law at the 
sin and author of 
er."" a national farm law book. This 
book is available to readers through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department. 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin. Enclose $4.95 
for each copy. 

State laws differ. This article was 
written to give general information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 


Beuscher 


the seller’s remedies, in case the 
buyer fails to pay, that mark the 
principal contrasts between the 
two security arrangements. Under 
the mortgage, Pete, the buyer, has 
an absolute right to pay up late 
so long as he pays interest for 
the time of his delay. This abso- 
lute right continues until it is cut 
off by mortgage foreclosure, which 
will be by public sale under a 
court’s supervision in some states 
but without judicial supervision in 
others. 

This right to pay up late is called 
the debtor’s “equity of redemp- 
tion”. It is based on old English 
cases from back in the 1600’s when 
the English Chancellor felt if the 
creditor got his money plus inter- 
est that was all he had coming. 

Nothing that inventive creditors 
wrote into the mortgage changed 
the fundamental fact that a debtor 
on a mortgage can be late in his 
payments. “Necessitous men,” said 
the Chancellor, “are not, truly 
speaking, free men, but, to answer 
a present exigency, will submit to 
terms that the crafty may impose 
cn them.” Even today creditors 
sometimes, by language in the 
mortgage, or by using an absolute 
deed instead of a mortgage, try to 
destroy the debtor’s “equity of 
redemption”. But, following the 
doughty chancellors of old, our 
American judges, once it is proved 
that the mortgage or deed was 
merely security for a debt, will 
uphold the debtor’s right to pay 
up late in spite of what the docu- 
ment says. 

The familiar long-term install- 
ment contract seems not to have 
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“You drive a hard bargain, Ephram. 
When I say a cow I’m selling gives 
so much milk — she GIVES so 
much milk!” 
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been used in England when this 
basic mortgage law was develop- 
ing. If it had been, probably the 
Chancellor would have recognized 
that it, too, was really a mortgage 
under its legal skin, and the same 
equity of redemption rights would 
have been applied to it. 

Instead. the installment real es- 
tate contract did not come into its 
own until the American frontier 
was being opened. Those were the 
days when a land speculator would 
sell virgin land to a pioneer for 
little or even nothing down, hoping 
to be paid over a period of time 
out of the earnings of the land. 

Since, typically, the land con- 
tract buyer had little or nothing 
in the land when he failed in his 
payments, American judges recog- 
nized no absolute right to pay up 
late. Instead, they permitted a 
variety of speedy and cheap reme- 
dies by the seller against the de- 
faulting buyer. 

This _ historical difference is 
sharply reflected in our law today. 
For example, a survey in 1939 
showed that, on the average, in 
Iilinois, it cost $349.50 and took 
over 19 months to foreclose a 
mortgage, but a land contract 
could be closed out in 60 days for 
less than one-tenth as much— 
$37.50. 

In Iowa and Minnesota a simple, 
written, 30-day notice closes out a 
land contract, but mortgage fore- 
closure takes six months or a year 
and costs many times more. Simi- 
lar differences exist almost every- 
where one looks in this country. 

In practically every state mort- 
gages have to be closed out by 
public sale, so the debtor has at 
least a theoretical chance to real- 
ize something on his investment. 
But in many states the seller on 
a land contract can get the land 
without a public sale. In the case 
of both land contract and mort- 
gage, the buyer will usually be un- 
able to get back any money he 
has paid, even though he has lost 
the farm. 

All of this has important practi- 
cal consequences for those who buy 
farms on installments. 

If a substantial sum is being 
paid in, insist on a mortgage deal. 
If only a small amount is being 
paid down, get a contract that says 
you are entitled to a deed, and 
will give a mortgage back, when 
40 or 50 per cent of the price has 
been paid. 

And whether you buy on mort- 
gage or land contract, be sure to 
have an attorney check the seller’s 
ownership rights through an ab- 
stract of title, right at the begin- 
ning before you have more than a 
small earnest money payment in- 
vested. Don’t, like some farmers 
I have known, put off the title 
checking until all but the last pay- 
ment is made. If you discover at 
that late date that the seller’s 
title is no good, you will then have 
real trouble on your hands. 





Huber Was Hero 


In my article, “Who Owns 
the Water under Your 
Farm?”, in the January 25 
issue, a careless typing error 
caused me to reverse names. 
It was Mr. Merkel, not Mr. 
Huber, who didn’t like his 
neighbors and flowed his well. 
Mr. Huber, a highly respect- 
ed citizen of the area, sued 
not only to protect his own 
well but also the wells of 15 
of his neighbors. 


—J. H. Beuscher. 
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paid half the cost 
of this 
Stainless Steel 
farm tank 
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One year’s savings from bulk milk handling 


@ For the last two years, Henry G. Hagg, who operates 
a 192-acre all-Jersey dairy farm at Reedsville, Ore., has 
been handling his milk the modern way with a 600-gal- 


lon Stainless Steel cooling and holding tank. 


In the first year alone, Mr. Hagg figured that the sav- 
ings from bulk milk handling—in the form of lower 
hauling costs, elimination of other expenses and reduc- 


tion in loss of butterfat and milk weight—had paid half 


the purchase price of the tank. At that rate, the tank 
has now paid for itself. 
To be specific, hauling costs are down from 35 cents 


a hundredweight to 20 cents. And there is no longer a 


ten-gallon ean. 


loss of from one-half pound to a pound of fluid milk 
that formerly adhered to the sides and bottom of each 


Along with his Stainless Steel tank, Mr. Hagg uses 


pipeline milking, assuring perfect sanitation all the way 
to the dairy. Today, the quality of his milk is higher, 
with bacteria counts substantially reduced. 











HENRY G. HAGG of Reedsville, Ore., cl 
the volume of milk in his 600-gallon Stainless 


checks 


Steel farm tank. Weights and test samples are 
taken on his farm, before the milk is pumped 
into the tank truck which calls every other day. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED 


BARS + BILLETS 


PLATES 


STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, BREW YORK 


PIPE + TUBES - WIRE 
SPECIAL SECTIONS 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


——----—----------- 





Agricultural Extension Section 
United States Steel Corporation 
Room 4309, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me information on bulk milk 
handling equipment. I am milking or planning 


to milk , cows. 

Name ceecsooe 

TOUR. ccccscveccvcece RFD 
County pbasaddecewss State 


United States Steel Corporation is a steel pro- 
ducer, not a bulk milk equipment fabricator 
Your request, therefore, will be sent to manu- 
facturers who fabricate bulk mulk equipment jor 
jarm use 


Lan a ce ce ts ce ce ce eee ee ee ae oe ae ee ae oe oe oe 


Mr. Hagg also finds it easier to attract efficient, satis- 
fied farm labor since his Stainless Steel farm tank has 
eliminated much of the heavy work of handling milk 
from his herd of up to 80 Jerseys. 

If you’d like further information on bulk milk han- 
dling and the Stainless Steel tanks which make it pos- 
sible, write to United States Steel Corporation, using the 
coupon below. As a producer of Stainless Steel, we have 
worked closely with manufacturers of Stainless Steel 
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is for count 


A low bacteria count is an absolute must for top 
milk profits. You may have the most modern dairy 
equipment and feed the finest feed to the best herd 
in the county. BUT your milk will not bring top 
prices without a low bacteria count. 


So make sure of top profits! Always use Lo-Bax 
chlorine rinse solutions to sanitize cans, utensils and 
other equipment as well as cows’ teats and udders. 
You'll find the positive, fast-killing action of 
,Lo-Bax affords you maximum protection at lowest 
cost — keeps bacteria counts really down, profits up. 


LO-BAX Chlorine Bactericides 


available with or without a wetting agent 


LOBAX-21. Chlorine with a wetting agent where 
extra penetrating action aids faster bacteria kill. 
Rinses freel¥. Exceptionally smooth and easy on 
milkers’ hands and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 








Lo-BAX SPECIAL. Contains 50% available chiorine 
in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, 
hord or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, fast-killing 
rinse solutions. Harmless to cows’ udders and milkers' 
hands 





Ask your dairy plant about Lo-Bax chlorine bactericides or write 
us for complete information. 


- MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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“Our Seeding Methods” 


(Continued from page 289) 


Fleming: Our pasture is limited 


for the number of cows we have. 
When we have plenty of moisture, 
it is sufficient. Cows are out on 


pasture for two hours after each 
milking, and during dry weather 
we supplement with silage and 
hay. We do rotational grazing as 
much as possible; our lots are 
about 10 acres in size and we pas- 
ture some 45 cows on each plot. 
We allow a week to 10 days be- 
tween grazing, depending on mois- 
ture. 

Howard: Our pasture is divided 
into five-acre plots; we pasture 
about 50 cows per plot for five to 
seven days; each plot is given 10 
to 14 days to recover. Each field 


is clipped, on the average, three 
times per season. 
Townsend: Our pasture plots 


are from 2 to 10 acres in size. We 
pasture from 35 to 40 cows per 
plot, let them graze from two to 
ten days, then change to another 
plot. We allow two or three weeks 
between grazing, depending on the 
rainfall. 


What weed control practices 
do you follow? 


Froberg: We clip our pastures 
after every other grazing. We clip 
at a height of three to four inches. 

Bohl: Clipping the stubble to 
get the oat straw is about the 
only thing we do. After cows are 
moved to another plot, we clip if 
necessary, from two to three inches 
high. 

King: We clip our pastures 
about 12 times a year and chop 
thistles and dock with a garden 
hoe. 


Pearce: We are careful to plant 
clean seed, then mow the pasture 
plots, usually following each graz- 
ing. We clip to a height of about 
four inches. 

Mudgett: Pastures are clipped 
once or twice a season to remove 
old grass heads. This is done after 
the cows have been taken off the 
pasture. We clip any timothy or 
redtop (five to six inches) that 
has headed out. The heel and shoe 
on the cutter bar are set as high 
as possible. 

Fleming: Weeds are clipped 
when needed, at about six inches 
high. Chick weed is controlled in 
alfalfa and pasture as follows: 
One quart Sinox General, 15 gal- 
lons of kerosene, and 8&5 gallons 
of water to the acre. This is done 
in the winter when alfalfa and 
cléver are dormant. We do this 
in January. 

Howard: We clip our pastures 
about three times per season. If 
excess seeding becomes rank and 
mature, and weeds mature or start 
to head out, we clip at a height 
of four to five inches. Very little 
spraying is done in pastures, ex- 
cept for thistles. 

Townsend: Annual weeds are 
not much of a problem with us. 
We usually clip our pastures twice 
a year, right after grazing, about 
six inches high. 


How many years do your 
stands normally last? 


Froberg: We carry out a six- 
year rotation to maintain maxi- 
mum pasture production. 

Bohl: We follow a four-year ro- 
tation, therefore have two years 








A 12-year-old registered Guernsey 
cow, Dotty of West Side Farm, has 
just completed a new national rec- 
ord of 1,329 pounds of butterfat. 
She is owned by S. C. Price, Cold- 
Springs Farm, Pennsylvania, and 
was bred by Eli McHenry, Penn- 
sylvania. 

This record exceeds by 106 
pounds of fat the previous national 
record set just one year ago by 
Ideal’s Beacon’s Nina, owned by 


Jacob Tanis, New Jersey. 
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New Guernsey Fat Champion 


During the 365-day lactation on 
3x daily milking, “Dotty” produced 
25,338 pounds of milk, thus rank- 


ing second to the national milk 
champion, Welcome In Forward’s 
Clara, that produced 26,672 pounds 
of milk in the herd of W. W. Mc- 
Kitrick and Son, Ohio, more than 
two years ago. In addition to this 
outstanding production record, 
“Dotty” has three times been clas- 
sified “Excellent” for type. 
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of meadow and pasture, then back 
to corn. 

King: We have never had to 
renovate any pastures, and ‘they 
have been in about f.ve years. We 
are gradually disposing of our 
bluegrass and going to the mixture 
mentioned in the first question. 

Pearce: In our section it is the 
surest policy to plant each year 
for supplementary fall and winter 
grazing. Permanent pastures, prop- 
erly seeded, fertilized and man- 
aged, last indefinitely. This also 
applies to Johnson grass for sup- 
plementary grazing. Alfalfa lasts 
about three years after seeding. 

Mudgett: Ladino lasts only two 
or three years while White Dutch 
clover, bluegrass, and orchard 
grass will last indefinitely. 

Fleming: About four years. 

Howard: Our program calls for 
a three-year rotation. 

Townsend: Usually 8 to 10 years. 


What emergency pasture 
crops do you prefer? 


Froberg: Sudan grass, drilled 
with a grain drill at a rate of 50 
Ibs. per acre. It is seeded in late 
June. The ground is plowed after 
haying, then harrowed, fertilized, 
cultipacked, then drilled and culti- 
packed again. Then we irrigate it 
with two inches of water. 

Bohl: We have never had to use 
emergency pasture. 

King: With our present pasture 
program we haven't needed emer- 
gency pasture crops. 

Pearce: Managed Johnson grass 
is our emergency crop. We plow 
about every four years in the 
spring to maintain the stand. 

Mudgett: We haven’t used any 
in the last 5 to 10 years. 

Fleming: Sudan grass. It is 
seeded in the grass seeder com- 
partment of the grain drill. We 
plant it in June or July; a good 
seed bed is prepared and fertilizer 
applied; then it is seeded very 
shallow. 

Howard: Rye for early spring 
and late fall; sudan grass for mid- 
summer. For sudan*we prepare a 
good seed bed, then drill or broad- 
cast it from May 28 to June 20, 
cover it one to one and one-half 
inches. The date depends on just 
how soon emergency pasture is 
needed. Rye is seeded on a good 
seed bed from August 25 to Sep- 
tember 25 as time, weather, and 
land avails itself. 

Townsend: Sudan, usually seed- 
ed alone with a grain drill around 
July 1. 


What part of your seeding 
mixture seems to be most 
drouth resistant? 

Froberg: Ladino. 

Bohl: Alfalfa. 

King: Ladino and orchard grass. 

Pearce: Alfalfa and Johnson 


grass. 
Mudgett: Have noted no special 
part. When it is dry, everything 


dries up. 
Fleming: Fescue. 
Howard: After the seeding is 


established, brome grass and La- 
dino. 

Townsend: Brome grass stands 
dry weather surprisingly well. 


Has pasture bloat been a 
problem fo you? 


Froberg: No. 

Bohl: No. We have 17 acres of 
permanent bluegrass and orchard 
grass pasture, to which our cows 
have access at all times. Even 
when on good legume pasture, the 
cows will go to this permanent 
pasture and eat a small amount 
each day. Also, hay is before the 


cows at all times. I feel that 
something dry or a mixture of 
good grasses prevents bloat. 

King: Yes, even though we keep 
hay in racks while the cows are 
on pasture. We think bloat is 
caused by too much Ladino or 
Dutch clover. 

Pearce: Some. We plant cereal 
grasses with clovers, also keep hay 
before the cows when grazing is 
lush. I think using nitrate to get 
quicker grass growth to compete 
with clovers helps. I don’t think 
the mixture has too much connec- 
tion with bloat. During cold, wet 
weather (usually in .the spring) 
the clovers outgrow the grasses, 
and this causes more cases of 
bloat. 

Mudgett: No. Have always 
turned out on Ladino clover every 
day, regardless of weather. Have 
fed no hay in the summer and 
have had no bloat. It might be 
that there is always enough grass 
in my Ladino to prevent bloat. 

Fleming: No. Silage and hay 
are fed in the barn before cows 
go to graze. There is little bloat- 
ing from the mixture with fescue. 

Howard: Very little. Our cows 
are fed grain and silage before go- 
ing on rich, young, lush pasture 
and they have free access to hay: 
Regardless of the pasture you have, 
a cow will eat a little hay, grain, 
or silage and this eliminates the 
worry of bloat. I feel that a mix- 
ture consisting entirely of legumes 
or with very little grasses, can in- 
duce bloat. 

Townsend: Yes, several years 
ago. Now that we feed hay on 
pasture and there is native grass 
available; we have _ practically 
eliminated bloat. We believe a 
straight Ladino mixture is danger- 
ous. Some grasses or stemmy type 
legume should also be in the mix- 
ture, 


What grasses or legumes are 
not palatable to your cows? 

Froberg: We have some Reed’s 
canary grass in a very wet lot 
that does not seem as palatable as 
brome or timothy. 

Bohl: We have never found any 
that our cows wouldn't eat. 

Pearce: Bermuda is grazed less 
than any other grasses. 

Mudgett: Have had no grasses 
or legumes that the cows didn’t 
readily eat. 

Fleming: Fescue. 

Howard: I have found that cows 
prefer a mixture to just one kind 
of pasture. 

Townsend: We do not feel Reed 
canary grass is quite as palatable 
as most of the others. 


What has been your expe- 
rience with pasture irriga- 
tion? 

Froberg: We have irrigated the 
past four years. We estimate it 
costs $35.00 per acre for deprecia- 
tion, labor, gas, and increased fer- 
tilizer used with irrigation. How- 
ever, for the past four years it 
has just about doubled our pasture 
production. I believe for each dol- 
lar spent in irrigation it has re- 
turned $3.00, especially during these 
dry summers. 

None of the other men have had 
more than just a little experience 
with pasture irrigation. 


What pasture renovation 
have you done in the past 
five yeors? 

Froberg: We have cleared 11 


acres and established Ladino seed- 
ings (Turn to page 301) 
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INSTANT COOLING 


Immediate 
delivery! 
of 
200 + 250 


300 + 400 - 500 
and 700 Gallon sizes 


CUSTOM BUILT QUALITY 


at MASS PRODUCTION 
PRICES 


OTHER MODELS IN 
100 AND 150 
GALLON SIZES 


See your 
McHALE 


representative 
or clip coupon 


NOW! 








McHALE Manvfacturing Co., 11801 W. Olympic Bivd., L. A. Calif. 


Please send me information on the “CALIFORNIAN” Farm Tank 
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NAME OF COMPANY 
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DO SOMETHING NOW 


ABOUT — lec 










AND EFFICIENTLY 
STOP MILK 
REJECTIONS 


CUT COSTS 
MAKE MORE 
MONEY — 









FROM 90° TO 
below 50° in 
Less than 60 minutes 


CIRCULATES 100 
gallons of water 
per minute 


5-YEAR warranty 
on compressor 

1-YEAR warranty 
on cabinet 


FRIGID UNITS 
Drop-In 
Cooling Units 


FITS Your existing ce- 
ment tanks or insulated 
cabinets 


READY to plug in and 
operate— 

1/3 HP.—$164.50 
1/9 HP.— 199.50 
f. 0. b. FACTORY 


Thousands of Frigid Units Drop-In Cooling Units are now in 
use on large and small dairy farms—everywhere. Farm tested, 
approved and recommended by leading dairies. Fast becom- 
ing the leading milk cooler on the market. Pay Less—Get the 
Best. Ask your Dairy, or order direct from Frigid Units, Inc. 
Shipping weight—approx. 96 lbs 


















CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DAIRY SUPPLIES, LTD., eet 
REM 


A REFRIGERATION MART, MONTREA 


=m SERIES DI CABINETS with Drop-in UNITS 
o | Constructed with 20 gauge galvanized metal interior and 
exterior. Bumper Channel—12 gauge. 3 inches of fiber-glass 
insulation. Gray baked enamel finish. 










rts ) MODEL = CAPACITY LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT 
“ey: 7 DI-4 5 cons ai” 33” 
a DI-4S 4 cans (in fine) 73" 27" 33° 
- OI-6 7 cons 60” 4i* 33° 
oI-8 9 cons 738" 4i* 33° 
IMMERSION TYPE CABINET '0 Ii cons Fe - 
Write for complete specifications today 
Model Di-4 1/3 HP. $299.50 
Model DL-45 = 1/3 HP. 299.50 Address Dept. 315-5 
Model DI-6 1/3 HP. 329.50 
Model DI-8 1/2 HP. 399.50 
Model DI-10 1/2 HP. 425.00 FRIGID UNITS, INC. 
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SPITZER BLOG TOLEDO, OHIO 


«It’s NEW!...1t’s MORE EFFECTIVE! 


PEN- FZ for Mastitis 


Here’s truly important news for every r 
and a real “bosom pal 
for every cow with mastitis! Dr. Hess 
has just developed PEN-FZ, a brand- 


new product which destroys mastitis 








dairy farmer... 


germs on a wider range, in larger 


quantities . ind does it faster. Two 
wonder drugs, penicillin (one of the 

first drugs used for effective mastitis con- 
trol) and nitrofurazone Cused so successfully 
against coccidiosis) are now teamed up to do 
a more thorough job of killing the germs. One 
tube, containing 150,000 units of penicillin 
and 150 milligrams of nitrofurazone, 


DHESS Ay \ 


treats a quarter. Be ready for 
mastitis get several cubes of 


the new PEN-FZ from your 
Dr. Hess dealer 


Keep PEN-FZ Handy 


@ It's non-irritating 

® Doesn't cut milk production 

© Can be used for dry or 
milking cows 

@ No danger of germs becoming 
resistant to nitrofurazone 





De. HESS & CLARK, INC, ASHLAND, OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 
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HOLSTEINS TAKE OVER from native criollo and Shorthorn cattle. 
Because of the mild climate, cows are outdoors throughout entire year. 


Dairying in Argentina 


A New Zealand reader's observations 
on a recent tour of South America. 


by Francis 


OR centuries the native “cri- 
F ollo” breed of cattle has been 

used almost exclusively in Ar- 
gentina for the production of fluid 
milk, cheese, and butter. It is 
only during the past 60 or 70 years 
that dual-purpose Shorthorn cows, 
originally imported by _ British 
ranchers from their homeland, have 
been crossed with the native breed. 
However, the criollo cattle have 
become very rare nowadays and 
Shorthorns have proved unsatisfac- 
tory for meat and milk. 

Therefore, the great milk pro- 
ducing centers have, almost to a 
man, gone over to the Friesian 
breed of cattle. According to the 
origin of the imported stock, they 
divide it into America-Argentinos, 
Canada - Argentinos, Anglo - Argen- 
tinos, and Dutch-Argentinos. The 
Canada-Argentinos are especially 
well-liked by farmers’ supplying 
butter and cheese factories as their 
butterfat seems to run somewhat 
higher. Town milk suppliers are 
equally divided between the three 
other species. 

There are no really reliable sta- 
tistics available as to the exact 
number of cows in the country and 
estimates vary from as low as 41% 
million to as high as 12% million 
head. Once a month the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture conducts tests 
for butterfat and milk yield on all 
cows belonging to herdbook asso- 
ciations. There are a goodly num- 
ber of outstanding animals in the 
country. 

Because of the mild climate, 
cows are never stabled nor do they 
carry covers in wintertime. For 
the most part, milking is done by 
hand in the open and in very many 
instances without the benefit of a 


roof for protection against heat 
and rain. More progressive farm- 
ers have erected a sort of open 
shed; very rough, and _ seldom 


boasting a hard floor. 

Hygiene is rather conspicuous by 
its absence; washing of the udders 
or, for that matter, of the milk- 
er’s hands, apparently being con- 
sidered unnecessary. Cooling of 
the milk is often done by keeping 
it in a trough of lukewarm water 
with hosts of flies taking ad- 
vantage of the open cans. In one 
or two instances I saw filters used 


C. Korrick 


on the normally open-mouthed 
buckets. No separation of milk is 


done on the farm, even where it 
is used solely for the supply of a 
butter factory. 

Regulations for the _ erection, 
layout, etc., of dairy buildings do 
not exist at present, though the 
government appears to contem- 
plate legislation to that effect. 

Of the 44,000 dairy farms with 
more than 20 cows, no more than 
about 1,000 use milking machines. 
With one exception, all the ma- 
chines I saw were of the bucket 
type. Climatic conditions, the prob- 


lem of securing sufficient labor, 
and technical considerations ap- 
pear to favor that type of ma- 


chine which is known as the “re- 
leasor’’ machine. 

This latter type of milking ma- 
chine is hardly known in Argen- 
tina and the director of the dairy 
division of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, to whom I showed pho- 
tographs and diagrams, was not 
only greatly interested but very 
enthusiastic about it. He wished to 
see a demonstration machine at 
work and thought that this type 
might hold the answ2r to some of 
Argentina’s dairy farm problems. 
But because of the difficulty of 
securing an import permit and al- 
locating foreign currency, no re- 
leasor machine has so far been 
brought into the country for dem- 
onstration purposes. 

However, the government is defi- 
nitely anxious to push the mech- 
anization of the dairy industry and 
has lately acquired a 2,500-acre 
farm in the vicinity of the capital 
with the intention of transforming 
it into a testing station for agri- 
cultural machinery. Here every 
machine, whether imported or pro- 
duced in the country, must under- 
go tests as to its suitability under 
Argentina conditions before it can 
be sold to the farmer. 

Similarly, the government tries 
to help introduce artificial insem- 
ination of dairy cows and does this 
by providing selected bulls free of 
charge to the various insemination 
centers. 

Hand-in-hand with these efforts 
runs the encouragement given to 
farmers to form their own coop- 
erative, be it for the creation of 
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butter factories, the sale of fluid 
milk, or the installation of ma- 
chinery. This is of great impor- 
tance because family farms, as 


known in other parts of the world, 
do not exist. Most of the larger 
places are owned by wealthy peo- 
ple living in the cities. 

As it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to secure hired hands, 
owing to housing conditions on the 
farms and the scarcity of the basic 
facilities such as electricity, water, 
school, etc., mechanization, especial- 
ly of part, of the 44,000 dairy 
farms, has become an urgent ne- 
cessity. As there is no electricity 
on most farms, milking machines 
will, of necessity, be driven by in- 
ternal combustion engines. There 
are rumors the government will in- 
sist that all milking machines will, 
in the future, have to be supplied 
with an engine to drive them. 

Judging by the demand, several 
thousand machines ought to be sold 
each year to satisfy the most urg- 
ent needs. At present, milking 
machines, all of them of the bucket 
type, are supplied by Denmark, 
Great Britain, and the United 
States. 

The first machines for the treat- 
ment of milk-—pasteurization in the 
main—were installed in 1900 by 
La *Martona, a concern owning 
about 80 dairy farms close to 
Buenos Aires. Owing to the phi- 
losophy of workers and_ public 
alike, little progress could be made. 
Even today, milk treating equip- 
ment is fairly antiquated, and fluid 
milk supply in this city of nearly 
five million inhabitants is not 
measuring up to modern standards. 

Only a very small percentage of 
the milk is bottled. The rest is 
hawked around in open cans by 
horse drawn two-wheelers. Pas- 
teurization is not compulsory and, 
even when so treated, the resultant 
article is of doubtful quality. 

There are, however, several large 
private firms, some of them run- 
ning their own dairies, where the 
milk receives a somewhat better 
treatment and where the various 
suppliers are being controlled and 
educated to a certain extent. But- 
ter of excellent quality is made at 
these places. As the Argentinians* 
consume all of it, none is left for 
export. All the butter, of course, 
is unsalted. 

Cream, yogurt, kefir, buttermilk, 
sour milk, milk chocolate, and 
other milk products are _ sold 
throughout the city. 

I visited the dairy farms of one 
large firm and found that only 
about one-tenth of them had so far 
been equipped with milking ma- 
chines, though they had their own 


veterinarian, laboratory, artificial 
insemination center, etc. All their 
milk was being pasteurized and 


sold in narrow-necked bottles with 
aluminum caps. 

Because of the 
mers and the low rainfall, im- 
ported grasses and clovers have 
not been very popular for pastures 
and the native pampas grasses still 
reign supreme Lucerne, sudan 
grass, and one or two others are, 
however, well established in certain 
areas. Gradually more high pro- 
tein grasses and clovers will, no 
doubt, be acclimatized and adapted 
to the prevailing conditions. 

The same applies to rotational 
grazing and electric fencing. Such 
improvements, together with mech- 
anization of the milking process, 
are influenced to a large extent 
by the ever-rising prices of pedi- 
greed stock. One Friesian bull 
brought over $20,000 recently at 
the famous Palermo blood stock 
sales. 


long, hot sum- 














r regard to his new steel farm building, Mr. 
Fuller writes: ““We have just completed the 
second steel building on our farm and feel we have 
taken another step forward in our long-range farm 
improvement program. We purchased our first 
steel building about three years ago and erected 
it ourselves—an open front implement shed, 30 feet 
wide by 66 feet long. We liked it so well we just 
replaced our old wood barn with this new steel 
stock-feeding barn.” 

Whatever your building needs are—stanchions 
or loose housing for dairy cattle, beef cattle or 
hogs; machinery and crop storage—durable steel 
buildings are easily arranged for labor-saving 
chores. Mr. Fuller has arranged his new 60 x 108- 
foot steel building so that his beef cattle are along 
one side of the barn and the hogs are on the other. 
Separating them is the convenient hay storage 
area. Eventually, the building will contain feeding 
troughs on rollers so that the loafing area can be 
enlarged as the hay and feed in the center of the 
barn are consumed. Consequently, as the calves 
grow, their available loafing space will grow with 
them. Mr. Fuller has already installed automatic 
electrically heated watering troughs, and soon in- 
tends to install shelled corn storage bins with auto- 
matic feeders for his hogs. 

“T believe steel buildings are the modern type 
of farm building and the best value on the market 
for today’s farmer,”’ says Mr. Fuller. ‘““They are 
fireproof and verminproof. I’m sure we saved 
money in the initial cost and will continue to save 
money in maintenance. 

“We are well satisfied with these modern farm 
buildings and glad we have replaced the old build- 
ings with steel construction. Our neighbors and 
visitors from all around the county have been 
here to see this new steel building, and they like 
it, too.” 

Farmers and dairymen agree that you get the 
most for your money when you invest in a factory- 
made steel building manufactured with long-last- 
ing USS Galvanized Steel Sheets for roofs and 
walls, and a USS Structural Steel framework. 
USS Galvanized Steel Sheets for roofing, siding 
and accessories carry a zinc coating of 114 ounce 
per sq. ft.* 







"Steel Builalngs 
are the best valde 

on the market 
Yor todays farmer” 
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*USS Galvanized Steel Sheets for roofing, siding and accessories are 
coated in accordance with ASTM Specification A-361 (1.25 ox. per 
8q. ft. ordered coating, 0.90 oz. min. by triple spot test or 0.80 oz, 
min. by single spot.) 


United States Steel Corporation produces high-quality USS 
Galvanized Sheets and Structural Steel which our customers 
manufacture into durable farm buildings. Your requests for 
information will be forwarded to the manufacturers of these 
buildings, and you will hear directly from them. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


INFORMATION 


OR FURTHER 





Agricultural Extension Section, 
United States Steel Corporation 
Room 4316, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
I am interested in steel buildings for the following: 
0 dairy barns (CD grain storage 
0 cattle shelters () machinery storage 
(C0 hay storage 0 poultry houses 
0 other 


Approximate size or capacity TETiTitTiy 


Send information to 


Lies tcl dns ceebweedaged caceucecascecebeseuees ° 
Address Se ° 
GOP ska occesces State pers 


(C Please have a representative call on me with 
further information 


ee fe ee 
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“NO MEDICALLY SOUND REASON" 


AN INTERESTING exchange of correspond- 
ence took place recently between Dr. James 
Wilson, secretary of the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and Russell Fifer, executive secre- 
tary of the American Butter Institute. 

With certain names deleted, the following 
letter was received by Mr. Fifer and referred 
to Dr. Wilson: 

“Among the friends who spent the 4th of 
July with me at the lake was a lady who 
has been troubled with arthritis. She knew 
there would be no oleo at my place, so she 
brought her own with her. She said her 
physician, Dr. _., whose office is at 
in Milwaukee, told her that she 
should eat oleo instead of butter because of 
her arthritis.” 

Dr. Wilson’s comment on the foregoing let- 
ter was as follows: 

“So far as I know, there is no form of 
arthritis, whether rheumatoid, specific in- 
fective, osteoarthritis, spondylitis, arthritis 
due to gout, or any other form which will 
benefit by replacing butter with margarine 
in the diet. 

“If the patient is on a low-calorie reducing 
diet, I would assume that the change would 
be of no benefit, since both contain about an 
equal number of calories (butter 716 
cal./100 gm.; margarine 720 cal./100 gm.). 
Patients who are receiving cortisone therapy 


are usually placed on a low sodium diet. How- 
ever, salted margarine has a higher average 
sodium content (1,100 mg./100 gm.) than 
salted butter (980 mg./100 gm.), and imita- 
tion margarine (unsalted) has a somewhat 
higher sodium content than unsalted butter 
(10 and 5 mg./100 gm., respectively). As far 
as vitamin and mineral content, both are 
much the same, although butter contains 
more riboflavin and niacin than margarine. 

“In short, I know of no medically sound 
reason for substituting margarine for butter.” 

This case is but another example of many 
that occur. For some unknown reason, our 
most nearly perfect food appears to be the 
favorite scapegoat of certain doctors. Were 
the misinformation limited to the patients 
alone, perhaps little damage would be done. 
It is not difficult to visualize, however, how 
quickly this erroneous advice was spread to 
this lady’s friends, their friends, their friends, 
and so on. Probably no amount of corrective 
educational effort can ever completely undo 
the damage. 

About all that we can hope to do is be 
alert to these incidents and, through the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, correct such erroneous 
reports before they become widely accepted. 
The Dairy Council has been effective in this 
field. Without the valuable work they have 
done in years past, we would be hearing 
more such reports than we do. 





PLAIN DEALER BOUQUET 


7ROM time to time we have taken strong 

exception to big city newspapers’ editorial 
comments on dairy matters. We have singled 
out those papers in which the editorials ob- 
viously have been written from ignorance or 
bias. Such was our rebuttal of January 10 
to the New York World-Telegram. 

Some of our readers may have gained the 
impression that all metropolitan dailies are 
hypercritical of the dairy industry. Such is 
not the case. There are many newspapers do- 
ing an objective, fair job of editorial inter- 
pretation. By this we do not mean they al- 
ways praise us. They may criticize, but 
there is obvious balance and fairness in their 
commentary. When a bouquet is due, they 
are prompt to render it. 

As an example of favorable press com- 
ment, we quote an editorial, “The Dairymen 
Lead the Way,” from the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer: 

“American independence is not dead, as at- 
tested by the nation’s dairymen’s determination 
to cut loose from government purse strings and 
work out their own salvation 

“It is stirring news that 1,000 delegates to 
the National Milk Producers Federation, meet- 
ing at Houston, Texas, approved unanimously 
a resolution authorizing the federation's officers 
to draft a law which would provide for a di- 
rect deduction from every dairyman’s milk check 
to pay the cost of a price stabilization program. 

“It is the intention of the organization to 
have the bill introduced in the next session of 
congress, and it is hoped that it will become 
effective in 1955. 

“The bill would call for the naming of a 15- 
man administrative committee by President 


Eisenhower from a list of 45 candidates elected 
from’ the ranks of active dairy farmers. This 


group would be empowered to borrow funds 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
launch the price stabilization pool. These funds 
would carry interest at current commercial rates 
and would be replaceable from money. received 
by deductions from farmers’ milk checks, 

“Once the plan is in operation, according to 
its designers, there will be no need for addi- 
tional financing from the public treasury. Nor 
would the public be required to support any 
overproduction of the industry. 

“The dairymen have led the way back to 
self-help and self-esteem. Other similarly-minded 
agriculturists may be expected to follow. This 
kick-in-the-pants to paralyzing socialism is pre- 
cisely what this country has needed for a good 
long time.” 





LIVING BEYOND ITS MEANS 


The government’s situation . . . can be 
likened to the status of a family that had 
consistently lived well beyond its means; had 
five years of real adversity (related to World 
War II); had only three times in 20 years 
provided itself with more income than it had 
spent; had acquired a debt over four times its 
yearly income; owed more than a year’s in- 
come on ¢c.0.d’s that will have to be paid for on 
delivery; normally had about one month’s 
living expenses in the bank; had relatively 
little margin before reaching a fixed limit on 
its borrowing; was aware of an impending 10 
per cent reduction in its income; and had no 
immediate plans of changing its habits. 

—Joseph M. Dodge 
Director, U. S. Bureau of the Budget 





Ideas are such funny things; they never 
work unless you do. 
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SOUTHERN BRUCELLOSIS MEETING 


DURING the past several years we have de- 

voted a major portion of our editorial 
time as well as our editorial columns to the 
national effort to rid our herds of brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease). Of all the meetings and 
conferences we have attended and participated 
in, the one held in Dallas, Texas, February 
3 and 4, was the best. Representatives from 
12 southern states met at the conference, 
sponsored by The Progressive Farmer in co- 
operation with the National Brucellosis Com- 
mittee, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the Southern Agricultural Workers As- 
sociation. 

Our rating of the conference is based on 
the obvious determination of these southern 
states to vigorously promote a program of 
control and eradication. Too many of the 
conferences we have attended have served 
little function other than to offer an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas. Little motivation 
or organization resulted. 

When southern dairymen and other live- 
stock leaders got together, however, they did 
not depart from the conference until they had 
made arrangements for their state organiza- 
tion meetings when they returned home. 
The goal is to set up an active state-wide 
brucellosis committee in every southern state 
and thereby establish sound, active programs 
for bringing the disease under control and 
stamping it out. 

We compliment the editors and publisher 
of our sister publication, The Progressive 
Farmer. It has demonstrated again its agri- 
cultural statesmanship that first became 
widely known and acclaimed when it worked 
vigorously for the eradication of tuberculosis. 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 
BEAUTIFY THE COUNTRY 


What is more enchanting than a large, 
well-kept dairy herd standing in the shade 
of a few large and well-formed trees. On a 
bright June day, when the earth is dressed in 
her newly finished garments and the little 
birds are pouring out their sweet songs, it is 
a most delightful time to saunter through the 
pastures and commune with Nature. The most 
pleasing and satisfying sight to the dairyman 
is a herd of cows resting beneath the elms 
and enjoying the grass that they have gath- 
ered in the early morning. It is pleasing to 
him because he knows that his cows are 
comfortable, and it is satisfying because he 
knows that at the end of his day of toil, 
profit is sure to be his reward. 

But after all, how few dairymen take time 
to enjoy the beautiful things all about them. 
The day dawns and it is hustle until night to 
do the necessary work. The farm is a busy 
place. It is no place for loafers. It is to be 
regretted, however, that more time cannot be 
given to enjoying some of the works of Na- 
ture and to beautifying the home and farm. 
The shade in the pasture pays in dollars and 
cents, but the greatest profit and most de- 
lightful pleasures are not measured by money. 

Let us strive to do something to beautify 
our country which is a most delightful place 
if Nature is only helped a little. Let us then 
co-operate with Nature to make the farm 
home and surroundings more beautiful. 
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What’s the Outlook 
for Forage Seed? 


With this information on the estimated supply of forage 
seeds that are available and the average retail prices, 
you will be in a good position to know which ones to buy. 


STIMATED United States 
EK, supplies of alfalfa, alsike 

clover, Ladino clover, brome 
grass, Sudan grass, and tall fescue 
seeds are larger than they were 
a year ago. 

Supplies of red clover, swect 
clover, lespedeza, timothy, orchard 
grass, and redtop seeds are small- 
er than they were. 


Alfalfa... 


The 1953 crop of alfalfa seed 
was the second largest on record; 
however, it was 22 per cent smaller 
than the record 1952 crop. The 
average yield of 144 pounds of 
clean seed per acre in the United 
States was a new record. More 
than one-half of the total United 
States crop was produced in the 
far western states. 


Red clover... 


Production of red clover seed in 
1953 was estimated at 12 per cent 
than in 1952. The average 
yield of 57 pounds of cleaned seed 
per acre in the United States was 
only one pound less than in 1952, 
but six pounds more than the 
1942-51 average. Current supplies 
in the United States are 6 per 
cent less than in 1952 but 25 per 
cent more than the 10-year aver- 
age. 


less 


Sweet clover... 


Seed production in 1953 was es- 
timated to be 15 per cent smaller 
than in 1952 and 12 per cent less 
than the 1942-51 average. Minne- 
sota and Texas produced 45 per 
cent of the total United States 
crop in 1953. Of the 11 million 
pounds produced in Minnesota, an 
estimated 43 per cent was biennial 
white, 25 per cent biennial yellow, 
and 32 per cent mixed sweet clo- 
ver. The six million pounds pro- 
duced in Texas was 79 per cent 
Hubaen, 17 per cent Madied, and 
4 per cent other sweet clover. The 
production of 700,000 pounds in 
Indiana in 1953 was 21 per cent 


"UNITED STATES LEGUME ‘AND 


Kind of Seed 


Unit 


more than in 1952. Imports into 
the United States were larger in 
1953 than in 1952. 


Alsike clover... 


Total supplies of alsike clover 
seed last fall were 29 per cent 
larger than a year ago. Produc- 
tion in 1953 was 7 per cent less 
than in 1952; however, the 1953 
carry-over was about three times 
as much. The 1953 harvested acre- 
age was 8 per cent less than in 
1952 and was the smallest on rec- 
ord. Imports for the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1953, totaled about 
four million pounds and were the 
second largest annual imports dur- 
ing the last 23 years. Experts for 
the year amounted to about 700,000 
pounds. 


Ladino clover... 


Total 1953 supplies of Ladino 
seed were 22 per cent larger than 
the year before in spite of the fact 
that the 1953 harvest acreage was 
only about half that of 1952. The 
average yield per acre in 1953 was 
estimated at 210 pounds of cleaned 
seed compared with 172 pounds in 
1952 and 96 pounds for the 10- 
year average. There was a tenden- 
cy to harvest seed from only the 
higher-yielding fields last year be- 
cause of the relatively lower pric- 
es. Total carry-over of Ladino 
seed on June 30, 1953, was about 
19 million pounds compared with 
nine million pounds in 1952 and 
three million pounds in 1951. 


Lespedeza ... 


The 1953 production of lespedeza 
seed, the smallest since 1936, was 
estimated to be about half as 
much as the 1952 crop and a little 
more than a third as much as the 
1942-51 average. Decreased pro- 
auction was more marked in In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
while slight increases were report- 
ed in Georgia and Mississippi. Of 
the total United States -production 

(Turn to page 307) 
_GRASS SEED RETAIL PRICES 
‘Price 


Sept. 15 
1952 


Price 
Sept. 15 
1953 








Legumes: 
Alfalfa, common 
Red clover 100 
Alsike clover 100 
White clover 1 
Ladino clover 1 
Alfalfa, Grimm 100 
Alfalfa, improved common 100 
Clover, crimson 100 
Clover, reseeeding crimson 100 
Peas, Austrian winter 100 
Peas, wild winter 100 
Vetch, hairy 100 
Vetch, purple 100 
Lupine, blue 100 
Lupine, sweet 100 
Grasses: 
Timothy 100 
Redtop 1 
Kentucky bivegrass 1 
Orchard grass 100 
Smooth brome grass 100 
Crested wheat grass 100 
Rye grass, perennial 1 
Rye grass, common 100 
Tall fescue 100 


100 


Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 


Ib. 
Ib. 


Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 


Ibs. 


Ib. 
Ib, 


Ibs. 
ibs. 
Ibs. 


Ib. 


Ibs. 


Ibs. 


$53.50 $39.00 
46.50 42.00 
54.80 42.90 
-88 81 
1.47 1.03 
68.30 45.70 
73.00 51.00 
22.70 20.00 
34.40 25.90 
7.12 6.74 
9.33 10.10 
19.00 17.90 
9.53 8.69 
5.08 4.67 
14.70 12.00 


22.30 21.40 
57 .82 
77 1.34 

34.10 31.80 

33.00 27.10 

46.40 38.10 
.248 .245 

12.70 14.70 

42.50 27.00 





Although the prices of the Sy seeds have increased te some extent since September 15, 1953, this 
d form 





is the latest series 


Source of retail prices, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY IN DAIRYING 
Take Advantage of Every Advantage 





DAIRYADE 


~ Gives You 
THESE BIG 
ADVANTAGES 


1. You Raise Calves Faster 





2. You Raise Calves Better 





3. You Raise Calves at 
LOWER cosrT! 








& 


ee moths 


and DAIRYADE | 
Gives You Controlled Feeding 


Taking advantage of every advantage, gives you extra dollars in your 
pocket. And the advantages of DAIRYADE are famous from coast to coast 
for making feed dollars s-t-r-e-t-c-h! So many dairymen tell us their 
calf feeding dollars go seven to eight times further with DAIRYADE 
ORIGINAL. 

And DAIRYADE gives you controlled feeding too. You know just how 
much your calves are taking and you know they are getting maximum 
animal (not vegetable) proteins and 
. and the proven growth 


amounts of top quality vitamins... 

fats ... important minerals (including Cobalt) . . 

promoting factor, the antibiotic, Terramycin. 
Why don’t you take advantage of DAIRYADE. Stretch your calf feeding 


dollars and raise calves faster! better! All this guaranteed or your money back! 


NOW YOUR MILK PLANT OFFERS YOUR CHOICE OF 
2 QUALITY CALF FOODS WITH THE DEPENDABLE NAME 


DAIRYADE 


‘ tes 4 a 
Les “se and remember 


WZ DAIRYADE 


pyCINAL FORME ORIGINAL 
toe SALVES cow" 


taupe pew is Excellent for Fortifying 
Cows’ Regular Ration 

HELPS YOU MAINTAIN 
HIGHER MILK . 


PRODUCTION 


ti 
cote 
the PROVEN 3t° \ 


PRODUCTS OF MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























of an inch 


counts 








Thousandth-of-an-inch adjustment 
of the plugs on your tractor, 

truck or car makes the difference 
between useless waste of 
gasoline and economical operation 





SOLAR 


SAVES MONEY 


& Ab 


MEETS ALL 3-A 
STANDARDS 















[soLarl has permanent, accurate calibration which assures your getting 
paid for every gallon of milk your herd produces, with no unaccountable dis- 
appearance of profits which should be yours. 


farm holding tanks have a stainless steel inner shell directly sup- 
ported by a welded steel saddle-framework, attached to the adjustable legs. This, 
combined with the elliptical design of the tank, insures even weight distribution 
of the contents with no bulging or flexing of the sides. The result: The Solar 
owner gets paid for all the milk he produces because accurate calibration is 
permanent. 


saves money in other ways, too. Cleanup time with a Solar is a 
matter of minutes as compared to other methods of handling milk. Solar’s all- 
welded stainless steel construction provides smooth surfaces with no cracks or 


corners where bacteria might accumulate. . 
—, —— 


tanks are now available in five sizes —120, 
240, 300, 400 and 500 gallons. Each has an end-mounted, / 
factory-assembled and tested refrigeration control sys- 
tem as standard equipment. For information on larger 
sizes write direct to Solar. 


For a copy of the Solar Selection Chart, which considers all 
look for in the tank you choose, 
just send in the coupon. No cost or obligation 


the factors you should 







—> 


rs FARM 


SOLAR-STURGES bivision 


TANK DEPARTMENT 


en 


Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 
6600 Narragansett Ave. «+ Chicago 38, Illinois 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Solar Selection Chart. 
Address 


State 


Name. 





Town 
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It Pays To Plow Up Pasture 


by Del Myren 


Comparisons of permanent and rotation pastures 
under way for 10 years at the University of Wis- 
consin South Hill Farm show that * 


[pasture a corn crop off your 
pasture every six years is 
good business, according to 
some University of Wisconsin 
agronomists. They have been do- 
ing comparisons of permanent and 
rotation pastures at the Universi- 
ty’s South Hill Farm for the past 
10 years. 

These plant specialists say that 
tearing up pasture sod at least 
every six years pays off in better 
pasture and more of it. In addition, 
you can harvest more total digesti- 
ble nutrients (TDN) over a six- 
year period by taking off a big 
crop of corn silage. Of course, say 
the experimenters, the land has to 
be fit for cultivation. They did 
their work on gently sloping Miami 
silt loam, a common soil in south- 
ern Wisconsin. 

A six-year rotation of corn, oats, 
and four years of grazing proved 
the most productive pasture rota- 
tion. 

For the tests, the agronomists 
chose four six-acre fields, nearly 
identical in soil fertility. Each field 
was subjected to a different pas- 
ture program and careful records 
were kept of production over a six- 
year period. Production was meas- 
ured by (1), yields of dry matter 
from small caged-in areas within 
each field; (2) estimated yields of 
total digestible nutrients (TDN) 
determined from gains or losses in 
weight of dairy heifers; and (3) 
number of grazing days. 

The first six-year trial was com- 
pleted in 1949. Now nearly four 
years of the second six-year trials 
are completed confirming the 1949 
results which were as follows: 

Field 1—Old bluegrass sod pro- 
duced the least feed in the six- 
year period. 

Field 2—On a six-year rotation 
of corn, oats, and four years of 
bluegrass, the field produced as 
much pasture in four years as the 
bluegrass did in six. 


Field 3—Proved best on a rota- 
tion of corn, oats, and four years 
of alfalfa and brome grass pasture. 
It produced as much pasture in 
three years as field 1 did in six. 

Field 4—Old bluegrass sod, ren- 
ovated with alfalfa and red clover 
four years before the trials began, 
still produced 1% times as much 
pasture in six years as the un- 
renovated permanent bluegrass of 
field 1. 

Because of the huge amount of 
total digestible nutrients in corn si- 
lage, fields 2 and 3 both out-pro- 
duced field 4 despite its excellent 
pasture production. The field 2 corn 
crop yielded an estimated 6,628 Ibs. 
ef TDN per acre; the field 3 corn 
crop gave an estimated 5,978 Ibs.; 
while the highest pasture produc- 
tion of any field, any year, was 
merely 2,445 lbs. The total six- 
year production per acre of TDN 
was: Field 1—5,413; field 2—13,100; 
field 3—13,837; field 4—9,780 Ibs. 

Because of this high production 
and its excellent utilization of 
stored up organic matter, the 
agronomists recommend working 
corn into the pasture rotation on 
all non-eroding soils. 

Loosening up the soil by plowing 
or renovation also gives pasture 
new life. Field 2 was seeded right 
back to bluegrass after producing 
a corn and an oats crop. Yet it 
produced as much pasture in the 


following four years as the old 
bluegrass sod did in six. 
To avoid favoring the plowed 


fields, no fertilizer has been ap- 
plied during the experiment. 

All plots have been grazed by 
dairy heifers and production has 
been figured in grazing days per 
acre. In the four years that all 
fields, 1 to 4, were in pasture, they 
averaged 71, 115, 159, and 129 graz- 
ing days per acre, respectively. 

In each respect the rotation— 
corn, oats, followed by four years 
of alfalfa and brome grass pasture, 
proved to be the best producer. 
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end up using an old cookie jar I’ve got setting on the shelf... .” 
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“Our Seeding Methods” 


Cot tom pe 38 GISNEW..portase 


Bohl: None. Our entire farm is 

CI either -strip cropped or terraced 
FRESHENING TIME SC OME Thani WELPC LICK Our strips are 42 feet wide and 
1S ROUGH! MILK FRESHENING STRAINS, four to five acres in size. It is 

PROMOTES COW easy to run an electric wire around 

HEALTH FOR FULL a strip. 

MILK PRODUCTION Mudgett: We have reclaimed 
about 30 acres in the last 20 years 
Our procedure is to cut down the 
large trees and use a bog harrow. 
We sow down the hilly land. It 
takes a lot of harrowing on stony 
or brush land. We also apply three 
to four tons of lime to the acre 

—— - and 500 Ibs. superphosphate per 
WHAT'S THaT?)) ADDCONCENTRATED N | acre. We sow it down in the 

KOW-KARE! CONTAINS spring and nearly always get a 

VITAMIN Da. MINERALS perfect catch of Ladino clover on 

AND TONIC DRUGS. J this first seeding, even though the 

Tevit! 2 land is very rough. The _ super- 

phosphate is harrowed in just be- 

fore planting. We have made 

numerous. seedings without any 
plowing. 

Several farmers use a fertilizer 
spreader that is made from an old 
steel-bodied dump truck. It is 

merely a two-wheel trailer with a 
ali | OF hopper in the rear. Underneath 
hy NOW WAS WEF 6 GREAT! KOW-KARE the hopper is a sand-spreader, run 
! ppvice ON CERTAINLY HELPS AT by belts from the power take-off 

KOW KARE, | \ FRESHENING TIME AND on the tractor that hauls the co TS 75¢ A TOR 
we PAUL 2 2 YEAR 'ROUND FOR POOR spreader. This machine will throw TO ALUE* 
r= cows granular fertilizer 40 feet. By ot FEED 

. spreading each bag of the mixture INCR 

>» , out in layers on the bottom of the ER 1 00% @ e makes your herd oye 
dump truck, it can be mixed and Ov e feed. It has been proven the + $7.00 
spread at the same time. One more milk from the rer can be reduced from a high o 
man keeps the hopper full with a producing 100 Ibs. of mi d roughage. 
shovel. By cutting through the to a low of $3.50 with goo — 
different layers, he mixes it at the Uy PP S. Clay, PRESIDENT CLAY EQUIP, C 
same time. This machine will g ; 

For Saliedien build. spread around 10 acres in 30 min- Uy *Digestible protein content. 
up, stronger calves, get utes. ; 
proven KOW-KARE at Fleming: Practically all of our 


your dealer's, 300 acres . : 
‘ acres had to be reseeded dur- 
FREE COW BOOK ; ~s 


Send for 24-page illustrated 




















; “ : Take guesswork and worry out of haying. Stop damage and loss from rain and 
ing the last five years. We plow, sun. Mow hay at peak of protein content. Put it in barn and dry it under controlled 
treatise: “Care and Feed- prepare the seed bed, and reseed conditions. Conserve all that precious feed value. Cut feeding costs. Increase milk 


ing of Dairy Cattle.’ No other crops are used in the production. Do it year after year without exception. 


Dairy Association -otatic  . cateandelle , : 
"es - rotation. Some reseeding is done INCREASE HAY TONNAGE 


Lyndorville 13 every year; this way it does not ‘ 

Vermont affect our grazing program to any @ QUICK TO INSTALL enite nay w hea it a ey ev ply 
Tres > > = 1a es without ¢ amage. oave a 1 leaves ac | Jv 
great extent. Our land is level, so @ CAN BE USED ON more tonnage per acre with Clay mow drying. 
we have no hills to contend with. CORN AND OTHER 
Fertilizer is applied after plowing GRAIN REDUCE FEEDING COSTS WITH 
and is disked in at least a week @ OPERATING COSTS HIGH PROTEIN CONTENT HAY 


BUY U.S. before seeding AS LOW AS 75¢ Tests show a good percentage of all cows kept for 
Howard: About 80 acres. We PER TON milk could produce the same quantity of butter fat 


BONDS break up the top soil with a dig- on good high protein content legume hay and very 
DEFENSE ger, field cultivator, or disk. The @ NO FIRE HAZARD little, if any, grain. Dairymen will bear this out and 
il is Ss “eo lime AS WITH ‘HEATED Clay dryer owners report up to $50.00 per month 

soil is then tested. Manure, lime, 5 
AIR savings on feed bills from high protein content hay. 


j and commercial fertilizers are add- 
Now you Can sharpen Sickles ed as needed. We are careful not ’ aomaceaa REDUCE FIRE HAZARDS 
to plow or dig too deep on hilly MOVE DU Eliminate danger of spont: bustion, par- 
FASTER, BETTER, EASIER Snore mmm Ble7 Riminat daner of spontanaous combustion, pr 
soil is broken up and the new seed farm. Don't let wet hay cause you worry, cause 


with the can be covered. This way the fer- ‘ : your barn to burn int 

! tilizers can be better mixed with Clay uses the natural-air open-duct system of drying. Permits maximum air flow 

onal the soil and not blown or washed from the fan through the hay. This method dries crop with minimum of equip- 

ensatt : ment and maximum effectiveness. Can be engineered for any size or style barn. 

away. Ducts are built in sections for easy handling. Modernize your barn. Make your 
[ Townsend: About 20 acres. Our farm more productive. Write for 


ANTZ procedure is to bulldoze the stones DA 
Rep. U.S. Pas. Off. and smooth the hummocks, then - of = E a ss 
I 


harrow with a bush and bog har- 
a “ sogpete miaiiienhen CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
2 ‘SWINGING” row, then with a wheel harrow. 344 Olive St., Cedar Raila, ta. 


After this we pick the stones (and 
jn ond Outros SICKLE we have plenty) and then seed. No Gentlemen: Please send me 


Grinds fertilizer other than stable manure R '@) p 0) Crop Drying Manvel 

Coming ond Going G RINDER is applied at the time of seeding. CIAY y Also information on 

Both the manure and lime are ap- C1 Comt i CO Born Wind 
The Lantz “Swinging” Sickle Grinder pays plied and harrowed in. THE END Comfort Stalls Pe 
for itself because it grinds faster, better, i O Born Cleaners CJ Corn Drying 
easier. Your sickles will cut better—stay D R Y | N G a 

sharper longer—because they'll always have Mechanical Feeders 


a perfect bevel edge. You'll do such a good : 
job your neighbors will bring their sickles, This is the eighth and con- 1 om building.__._._£, remodeling 


too—adding to your income! cluding article in our series rane 
Revolutionary idea! You swing the arm by The Hoard’s Dairyman M A N U A L 

back and forth—grind coming —y going. Round Table’ Your response ADDRESS 

No more struggling to press sickle against ¢ : 

stone; 1 to 7 ft. bars clamped firmly for to these articles has been 

uniform grinding. AC motor for shop model; gratifying. Plans are already 


{ h.p. gas motor for portable job to mount saeiams , 
on truck for grinding in field. Used by park underw ay for another Hoard’s 


and highway crews. /i must be good! Dairyman Round Table next 
rean our ruts apano mas. || year Any suggestions ‘you || MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 
TODAY with your name and address. have to make for subjects to ° 4 
be discussed will be appre- ecord keeping is easy when you use Hoard's Dairyman milk recor 
LANTE MANUFACTURING CO., INC, 7 sheets and herd books . . . Send for samples . . . No obligation 


Dept. SC-215 Valparaiso, Ind. ciated. 
HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
Mokers of the Famous Lantz 2-Blade Coulters 
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a 
White as the snow and ice around him, 
the polor bear's protective coloration 
supplemerts his great strength in de- 

/ fending himself against his enemies. 


— 


Pati 


vy; AC ALUVAC PROTECTS 


ws 





AGAINST DANGEROUS 
ENGINE OIL DIRT 





“4 

ent kinds of dirt—right down to 
particles as small as 1/100,000 of 
an inch—and traps much more be- 
cause Aluvac has 10 times the 
filtering area of ordinary elements. 


No engine is safe from damage by 
dirt, grit and sludge unless it is 
protected by a good oil filter. 


In the opinion of leading engi- 
neers and millions of experienced 
motorists, AC Aluvac affords 
the finest engine oil filtration 
that your money can buy. 


No matter what make of oil filter 
you use, you can get the benefits 
of Aluvac superiority by changing 
to AC every time you change filter 
elements in car, truck or tractor. 


Ga - . 
_—_— 


Original or Optional Factory Equipment on 
CHEVROLET, OLDSMOBILE, CADILLAC and GMC 


Aluvac traps as many as 12 differ- 


Original Factory Equipment on 


BUICK 













OIL 
FILTERS 


with 
LUV 
ASS L/L KS 


ELEMENTS 


4 
re 
“WU 


GM 
===] 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 





GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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RESTAURANTS! Milk Is Profitable To Handle 


(Continued from page 283) 


against the cost of the dispenser 
the savings from purchasing in gal- 
lon rather than one-half pint lots. 

Once the dispenser has been paid 
for the cost of the milk purchased 
in gallon lots and sold through the 
dispenser is low. enough (4.1 cents 
per eight-ounce glass) to permit 
the restaurant to easily make what 
it considers a normal profit. 

Since the dispenser can be paid 
off in a little more than one year’s 


time, but lasts 10 years (aside 
from obsolescence) this situation 
will exist during almost 90 per 


cent of the life of the dispenser. 

There is evidence to indicate that 
high quality milk, if made available 
to the public and actively promot- 
ed, is more popular than many 
competing drinks. Two venders, 
one a soft drink and the other a 
milk vender, were placed side by 
side in a Wisconsin dairy plant. 
In one month's time only 100 bot- 
tles of soft drinks were sold com- 
pared to 1,680 half pints of milk. 
Before the milk vender was _ in- 
stalled 1,600 to 1,800 bottles of 
soft drinks had been sold. 

In a woodworking shop only one 
case, or 24 bottles, of soft drinks 
was consumed in five days as com- 


pared to 500 half-pints of milk. 
Previously, about 20 cases (480 
bottles) of soft drinks were con- 


sumed per week at that location. 

At Cornell University soft drinks 
dropped to one-fourth their pre- 
vieus volume when a milk vending 
machine was installed next to a 
soft drink machine, with a _ unit 
price of 10 cents on milk and 5 
cents on soft drinks. Milk is a 
highly competitive item for res- 
taurants to handle. 

Also, it is reported by one dairy 
firm that after the installation of 
dispensers in restaurants, business 
in these restaurants rose from 20 
to 100 per cent because restaurants 
found it profitable to push milk. 
The dairy industry, dairy firms, 
and restaurants all can _ benefit 
through the use of dispensers. 


Health aspects ... 


The Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Health takes the position 
that dispensers are an important 
factor in distributing milk and are 
an aid in selling more milk, but 
certain abuses have crept in which 
could be corrected. According to 
Cc. K. Luchterhand, milk sanitar- 
ian, if the basic construction re- 
quirements are met, bulk milk dis- 
pensers should not be prohibited. 

However, additional attention 
must be placed on cleaning and 
bactericidal treatment, storage and 
handling, and refrigeration in or- 
der to insure that a safe product 
is continuously dispensed. This 
means adequate supervision and 
more attention on the part of su- 
pervising agencies such as local 
health departments, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dairies, and 
restaurant operators. 

The 1953 Milk Ordinance and 
Code of the U. S. Public Health 
Service specifically details require- 
ments for bulk dispensers. These 
were in the 1939 Code by inter- 
pretation but were not specified. 

Two _ important requirements 
emong these are (1) That all 
parts of the dispensing device with 
which milk comes into contact 


shall be cleaned and subjected to 
bactericidal treatment at the milk 
plant, and (2) that the device shall 
be filled at the plant and sealed 
with two seals so that anything 


withdrawn or introduced into the 
device can be readily detected. 

Only three Wisconsin cities now 
prohibit the use of dispensers. 
They are Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
and Menomonie. This, of course, 
is the prerogative of the local 
health departments, and this ar- 
ticle in no way condemns this ac- 
tion. Probably the primary re- 
sponsibility for correcting the abus- 
es that cause these cities to pro- 
hibit dispensers lies with the dairy 
plants and equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Wisconsin cities where dispens- 
ers are now installed have a com- 
bined population of 1% million. 
These are cities under the new 
Wisconsin Grade A regulations. In 
effect, their regulations are fol- 
lowed as something of a model. 

It seems safe to say that so long 
as the operation of dispensers 
meets requirements of the 1953 
Milk Ordinance and Code, they 
may be used anywhere in Wiscon- 
sin except in the three cities named 
above. In the United States, four 
states and a few individual cities 
forbid their use. 

The fact that dispensers are per- 
mitted by health authorities by no 
means solves all sanitary problems 
surrounding their use. They are 
permitted so long as approved con- 
struction principles and sanitary 
practices are followed. 

Equipment manufacturers and 
dairies still must work out ways 
other than by hand to fill cans and 
put on covers. The 3A Committee 
(for setting standards on equip- 
ment construction) is working on 
this problem, and some dispenser 
manufacturers are known to have 
can fillers nearly ready to market. 

It may be valuable for some 
readers to know that the following 
dispensers have been listed by the 
Wisconsin Public Health Depart- 
ment as meeting the U. S. Public 
Health code requirements: Serv- 
Rite, Sani-Serv, Meterflo, Norris, 
Aervoid, Motorflow; Milk-O-Mat, 
and Malt A-Plenty. (Addresses of 
these concerns may be obtained 
from the authors.) 

It is the responsibility of the 
dairy industry to bring the possi- 
bilities of dispensers to the atten- 
tion of restaurants, to aid in pro- 
curing and financing them, and to 
observe extra care in_ servicing 
them. It is the belief of some 
that in the past many dairy 
firms have dragged their feet on 
this matter. 


Here are the sellmg arguments, 
in summary: 

In half-pint containers milk will 
cost restaurants 5 cents or over as 
contrasted to 4.1 cents when 
bought in three- or five-gallon 
cans and dispensed through a dis- 
penser. A purchase price of 4.1 
cents and a sales price of 10 cents 
per eight-ounce glass permits res- 
taurants to realize their normal 
profit margin. 

The dispenser can be paid off 
in 16 months with a sale of only 
56 eight-ounce glasses, or 38 seven- 
ounce glasses, of milk a day by 
applying the “saving” from buying 
in gallon rather than the half- 
pint lots toward the price of the 
dispenser. The life of the dis- 
penser averages about 10 years. 

Dispensers can be profitable to 
the dairy industry and restaurants 
alike. The dairy can gain because 
of increased milk sales and the 
restaurants by wider margins. 

THE END 
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Keep Teat Open 
Keep It Healing 
Keep It Milking 


Scab teats, teats that have been stepped 
on, cut or bruised—Dr. Naylor's Medicated 
Teat Dilators provide antiseptic, non-irritat- 
ing support to delicate lining of teat canal 
and aap end of teat open in its natural 
ape while tissues heal. At Drug 
z and Farm stores or by mail 
postpaid. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 6, N. Y. 
Large pkg. $1.00 

(45 Dilators) 

Trial pkg. 50¢ 

(16 Dilaters) 





WIRE WINDER 


Roll and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor either in stationary pos 
tion or at speeds up to 15 M.P.H 
Heavy duty slip clutch keeps wire 
tight. Collapsible Spool. Very low 
cost. Write for FREE literature 
Dept. A-18 
MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 





pamy FEED INGREDIENT 


INCREASE MILK PRODUCTION! 
INCREASE TOTAL BUTTER FAT! 


Get more milk per cow per day by reduc- 
ing the normal rate of decline! And 
Synerjol improvement is not just a “shot 
— it performs consistently all 
drying and fitting 
money-back 


in the arm” 
through lactation, 
periods. Perfectly safe... 
Guaranteed results! 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DEPT. H-3 


SYNERJOL 


12, FRANKLIN ST. © BROOKLYN 22, N.Y 











MASTITIS 


ACCURACY ATTESTED 
BROM THYMOL 
MASTITIS DETECTORS 
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AERMOTOR ELECTRIC 
SUBMERSIBLE PUMP 


HELPS DAIRY FARMERS MEET 
GRADE A REQUIREMENTS 


Entire working unit is submersed in well at 
water line. .. it is — from freezing, 
surface seepage, and tampering... water lu- 
bricated, there is no off or grease to contam- 
inate the water. Learn all about this latest 
and newest idea in Electric Water Pumps. 
THIS NEW 
BULLETIN IS 
PACKED WITH 


INFORMATION 
ASK FOR IT 
AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Road, Dept. 8503 
Chicago 8, Illinois, U.S. A. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





Alfalfa Pellets Have 
Value 


How can you maintain milk pro- 
duction and still use poor-qual- 
ity hay? This is a question every 
dairyman faces at one time or an- 
other. What he does about it may 
mean the difference between a 
profit and a loss for his year’s op- 
erations. Scientists of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service and the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station say dehydrated alfal- 
fa pellets can provide the answer 
when feed and milk prices are right. 
In studies just completed, cows 
that were fed alfalfa pellets to 
supplement poor-quality hay pro- 
duced 25 per cent more milk than 
those receiving no other roughage. 
This is reported in the December, 
1953 issue of Agricultural Re- 
search. 

Four groups of six cows each 
were given a control ration of 
grain and United States Number 2 
timothy-mixed hay for a prelimi- 
nary 30-day standardizing period. 
Then three of the groups had de- 
hydrated alfalfa pellets added to 
their ration at different rates (0.5, 
1.0, and 1.5 pounds, respectively) 
for each 100 pounds of body weight 

At the end of 100 days, produc- 
tion of the cows fed only the con- 
trel ration had fallen off 27.2 per 
eent. The three groups fed the al- 
falfa pellet supplement fared much 
better. Those receiving one-half 
pound of supplement per pound of 
body weight were producing only 
15.2 per cent less milk, those fed 
one pound, 3.6 per cent less, and 
those fed one and one-half pounds, 
only 0.7 per cent less. These dif- 
ferences in production are credited 
to higher intake of total digest- 
ible nutrients by cows fed alialfa 
pellets. 

Whether farmers can profit by 
feeding alfalfa pellets depends on 
the price of hay, concentrates, and 
milk. If cost of the pellets is 
about midway between that of hay 
and feed concentrates, adding pel- 
lets to the ration will probably 
pay. Milk prices, of course, help 
to determine whether income from 
the extra milk produced will out- 
weigh the cost of pellets. 

Pelleted alfalfa also benefits 
young dairy calves as a source of 
forage and carotene to supplement 
starter pellets. This was demon- 
strated several years ago in coop- 
erative studies at the Connecticut 
station. Tests were made recently 
to find out how much pelleted al- 
falfa should be fed and how fast 
the amount should be increased to 
produce maximum growth. 

Holstein calves were fed mix- 
tures of calf starter pellets and al- 
falfa hay pellets along with limited 
amounts of whole milk to 91 days 
of age. The alfalfa pellets were 
added to the ration in four differ- 
ent amounts, and each amount was 
increased at three different rates 
per week. The calves ate most and 
grew fastest when pellets were be- 
gun at about 18 per cent of the ra- 
tion and were increased 1.2 per 
cent each week. 

With information obtained from 
these studies, practical rations can 
be worked out that should prove 
valuable to dairymen, especially at 
times when they lack good qual- 
ity hay for their dairy calves. 


Ray: “You are 20 minutes late 
again. Don’t you know what time 
we start work?” 

Clarice: “No, sir, you are always 
at it when I get here.” 











More 
’54 Features 
@ New Quick Switch. 
@ All-stee!l cutter bar. 
© Forged steel flywheel. 
@ Self-aligning bearings 
on feed rollers. 
®@ Adjustable axle. 
@ 2-Row corn head. 


Once again Gehl, America’s leading forage harvester, steps out IN 
FRONT to give you “ More in ’54”’...a great new chopper with the New 
Quick Switch from mower-bar to windrow pickup or row crop—in only 
5 minutes. See your Gehl dealer now. See where you get “‘ More in 
’54”’— more exclusive features, more advanced design, more for your 
money. Move up to Gehl. Join your dollar-wise, 

chopper-wise neighbors who own the complete Gehl 

line. Learn why More Farmers Own Gehl than 

any other Independent Chopper! 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
WRITE Dept. MC-520, West Bend, Wisconsin 


TODAY 


FREE | 


Send me the full story on your NEW Gehl Chopper with 
the NEW Quick Switch. 


I'd like ao copy of your book, 

Forage Harvesting.” 7 
Mail me your new booklet, “How to Rote o Forage 
Harvester,” to compare choppers before buying. 


GEHL 


SINCE 1859 
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“My Dari-Kool saves 
me time and labor” 


says Paul W. Baumgartner, Route 2, Monroe, Wis. 


Milk is rapidly cooled 
to well below 40°, as- 
suring a low bacteria 
count and better milk. 
Because the coolant 
is ice-water — the 
milk cannot freeze. 
Dari-Kool tanks are 
easy toclean and may 
be sanitized with hot 
water without dam- 
age. 

Units are ready to 
plug in. Nothing else 
to buy or install. 

In a wide variety of 
sizes from 100- to 700- 
gallon capacities. 





ELIMINATES, 
MILK CANS 

AND CAN 

HANDLING 
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Write Dept. 34 for Complete Information 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1444 EAST WASHINGTON AVENUE MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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mes GOOD IDEA! Treat scours 4 ways with 
one fast-acting, 
proved product! 


POWDER 


KAO-STREP 


dihydrostreptomycin sulfate with pectin, kaolin and alumina 











Wijeth 
Pitedeipite 2, Pa. 





Makes control safer, surer 
and much more economical! 


Used as a drench: 


@ Gives powerful antibiotic action effective against 
a wide variety of organisms 


@ Inactivates bacteria and toxins in the intestinal’ 
tract 


Coats and protects intestinal wall 
Reduces loss of fluids 


Relieves irritation 


Checks diarrhea 


Supp.ieb: Bottles of 45 grams powder, 


ON SALE AT YOUR DRUGSTORE OR 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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Sampling and Proving Young Bulls 


by H. A. Herman 


OUNG sire programs, adopt- 

Y ed by artificial breeding as- 

sociations in a number of 
states, including New York, Ohio, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, provide 
a means whereby carefully-selected, 
soundly-proved bulls can be added 
to bull studs each year. 

Where one bull is responsible for 
so many progeny, he should be 
above average in transmitting abil- 
ity for milk and butterfat produc- 
tion. He should also sire daughters 
of desirable type, free from inher- 
ited defects. 

In spite of constant search by 
breeding associations, the kind of 
proved sires that give dependable 
performances under field conditions 
are not too plentiful. 

The proved sire program is fun- 
damentally sound. There is strong 
evidence, however, which indicates 
that a sire proved in only one herd 
when placed in artificial breeding 
often fails to live up to his natural 
service proof. 

Environment is the reason for 
the difference. Due to good feeding 
and management, a sire’s daugh- 
ters in one herd may show an out- 
standing average. (There may also 
be some culling entering into the 
picture so that only the better 
daughters are tested.) Then when 
this sire goes into an artificial in- 
semination program and is used in 
hundreds of herds with all types of 
feeding and managment, the aver- 
age production of his daughters 
may drop well below the original 
proof 

For example, the New York Arti- 
ficial Breeders Cooperative has 
found that carefully selected young 
sires, referred to as “analyzed 
sires,” beget daughters which are 
just about equal in production to 
those sired by proved sires. 

However, the only true measure 
of a bull’s transmitting ability is 
the progeny test. This is where the 
young sire program fits into the 
picture. It tends to increase the 
supply of proved sires by making 
provisions for the testing of the 
progeny of every young sire 
sampled. 

The objective of the young sire 
program is to prove sires in several 
herds so that their real worth, 
when placed in the artificial breed- 
ing program on regular schedule, 
may be better appraised. 

The plan followed by the North- 
ern Ohio Breeders’ Association is 
typical of many being set up. It 
works, as follows: 

1. A group of 25 to 50 purebred 
breeders, all members of the arti- 
ficial breeding association as well 
as their state breed associations, 
organize, elect officers and sire se- 
lection committeemen. These breed- 
ers must agree to be a part of the 
project for at least five. years, to 
breed at least 10 cows to project 
bulls yearly, and to pay their pro 
rata share of each young sire pur- 
chased. 

2. A young sire is kept in the 
project long enough to breed at 


least 100 cows in _ cooperators’ 
herds. This should give 25 to 40 
tested 2-year-old daughters. The 
value of the bull is assessed by the 
breeders who have his daughters 
in their herds, the extension dairy- 
men, and the breeding association 
personnel. If the bull proves desir- 
able, as measured by the produc- 
tion and type of his tested daugh- 
ters, he is returned to the bull 
stud at about 5 years of age for 
regular and heavy service. 

3. Cooperating breeders must 
test in H.R. or D.H.I.A. and be 
subject to a breed classification 
program. 

4. The artificial breeding associa- 
tion agrees to assist in all phases 
of the project development. It pays 
one-half the purchase price of all 
young sires; agrees to prove at 
least three bulls at a time; and to 
keep and evaluate cooperators’ 
herd records. 

The breeding association agrees 
to buy back all cooperators’ inter- 
ests in each bull on or before he 
is 5 years of age. 

This program combines the best 
skill and judgment of the selection 
committee for each breed. Like- 
wise, it tends to put the operation 
of the breeding program, so far as 
selection goes, into the hands of 
men who earn their bread and but- 
ter working with cattle. By study, 
over a period of years, the daugh- 
ters of a sire may be evaluated for 
production, type, longevity, and re- 
productive efficiency. 

Once an outstanding sire is de- 
veloped he, of course, is available 
through artificial insemination to 
all patrons. The breeder is guaran- 
teed the continued use of the site 
he helped prove and has confidence 
in. 

“The real merit of this program 
will be 10 to 20 years hence,” says 
Ilfax Drake, manager of Northern 
Ohio Breeders Association. “Once 
a truly outstanding sire is devel- 
oped he will be mated to the best 
cow families of the breed to assure 
a constant source of ready-made 
young bulls for future sampling.” 

Thus the young sire program 
tends to put into practice some of 
the many facts being demonstrat- 
ed through the artificial insemina- 
tion program; namely: 

1. Progeny proof on a_ bull’s 
daughters tested in a number of 
herds gives the most dependable 
information as to _ transmitting 
ability. 

2. It requires 50 to 100 daugh- 
ters tested in at least 20 to 30 
herds to best evaluate a_ bull’s 
proof. 

3. Feeding and management, as 
well as a favorable feed-milk price 
ratio, greatly influence the produc- 
tion the average dairy farmer ob- 
tains from his herd. 

4. The interest and cooperation 
of the dairyman in shaping a 
breeding program and in practicing 
good dairy herd management can- 
not be divorced from a sound arti- 
ficial insemination program. 


——EEEE——— 
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Add Years To The 
Life Oi Your Silo with 


1 De Muth Glaze 
Silo Refinisher 


You can restore your 
aging silo wall to a like- 
new condition with this 
thoroughly proved, plas- 
tic liquid penetrant that 
rehardens the silo wall 
surface. Eliminates wall 
spoilage, is resistant to silage acids, and 
anyone can apply it. You just “soak it” 
into the wall. One treatment lasts four to 
five years, costs only a few dollars per 
year. Endorsed by leading silo makers, 
sold by a company that has served the 
silo industry for over 25 years. Write to- 
day for a free, factual folder and the 
name of the reputable distributor in 
your area. 


DeMuth Steel Products Co. 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


The Silo Roof People 


KLEEN STALL 


COW TRAINER 
Economical-Sanitary 
Easy to install. Fully ad- 
justable. Operates on 
electric fencer. Order 
i sample. Send no money. 
$1.95 €.0.D. $1.75 in 
fots of 15, ©.0.D. only. 
xq Order direct. 
* RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 


Monroe, Wisconsin 








for LIVESTOCK | 


ical. Easily 
Cattle Size—$13.00 500 
Sheep-Hog Size—$9.95/500 
Applicator for applying—$2.00 
each 
identical name stamping on 1,000 or more tags— 
mo charge .. . less than 1,000 tags—$1.80 net. 





1” numbers, both sides. Complete cow 
set: brass tag 2%"x2'4”, 40” chain, 
and attachment link. Per set—dozen 
lots—$1.50 each. F.0.B. Newport. 


Vlog gle), B-y.\ 8 a g-\c) 
Style 2136. 142” diameter. 1” biack 
number, both sides, on white back- ¢ 
ground, $7.95 per 500 quantity. Hog 
rings for attaching — $1.75 per 500. \ 
Ringer—$.50 each. Also complete line 
of Bull Rings, Ear Notchers, Cattle Leads. Prompt 
delivery. 
Write for tree circular and ad 1 infor 

Free sample and details on request. 





NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. Dept. 6-674. NEWPORT & 





Contains odorless 
farm healing jobs. 
— Send 10¢ 
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° SPREADER R535 
eWAGON faxtae 
° TRAILER » FEEDER 
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EQUIPMENT COMPANY BLAIR NEBRASKA 








Find Out How You Can 
CONTROL CONGESTION 
IN DAIRY COWS 
Write 
FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY CO. 
FRANKSVILLE, WISCONSIN 

















HONORED IN SOUTH 


Jd. P. LaMaster 


Honored in Dallas, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 2, was Joseph P. LaMaster, 
head of the department of dairy 
husbandry at Clemson Agricultur- 
al College, South Carolina. Profes- 
sor LaMaster was recognized by 
the Southern Division of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Science Association for 
his years of distinguished service 
to the dairy industry of the South. 

A graduate of the University of 
Kentucky, LaMaster served in 
Mississippi and Georgia as a dairy 
extension specialist before moving 
to South Carolina in 1920. In Oc- 
tober of that year he became head 
of the department and has served 
in this capacity ever since. 

An able judge of Brown Swiss, 
Guernsey, and Jersey cattle, Pro- 
fessor LaMaster is also known for 
his extensive crossbreeding inves- 
tigations at Clemson. 


SOUTHEASTERN CLINIC 


The Southeastern Dairy Coop- 
erative Marketing Clinic will be 
held March 25 and 26 at the Clem- 
son House on the campus of Clem- 
son Agricultural College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. A complete and 
vital program has been arranged. 


Two basic principles of disease 
control are isolation of sick animals 
and disinfection of their quarters 
before re-use by healthy stock. 





“You kids are perfectly welcome to 
live with us for awhile. By the 
way, Son, did I tell you I bought 
20 more cows?” 





150 Gallon 
Self-Contained 


1000 Gallon Tank |. 
Available in All Popular Sizes! 


YOU CAN'T BUY 


A BETTER 
BULK TANK 


. and you pay no more for 
Steinhorst custom-built Quality 


Steinhorst has led the field since 1908 
in the manufacture of the best in 
milk cooling products 


We invite you to compare Steinhorst 
design, features and workmanship— 
see for yourself why you just can't 
buy a better Tank. All Steinhorst 
Bulk Tanks meet or excel the 3A 
Standards! 

The purchase of a Bulk Tank is an 
investment. Put your investment in 
the finest! 

Ask about the Steinhorst Tank. You 
may have to wait for delivery, but 
Steinhorst outstanding performance 
and dependability are well worth 
waiting for 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, 
354 Cis 


Dept. 


INC. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 


Also Manufacturing a Complete Line of Spray-Type Milk Coolers! 





CUNNINGHAM 


Hay Conditioner 


picks up the hay from 
the swath, passes it be- 
tween two drums that 
bend, stretch and scrape 
the stems, breaking them 
open, exposing the fibers 
for fast drying. No crush- 
ing to squeeze out nu- 
tritious juices. 


Without 
BLEACHING 


* 


CONDITION 
Without 
SQUEEZING 


CONDITIONED HAY will be ready for 
baling or storage the same day it is cut... 
Real time saving when time is important... 
will reduce the gamble on weather losses 
and will give you a more palatable and nu- 
tritious hay. Will save the proteins and 
carotenes that are lost by long exposure 

saving you money on your supple- 
mentary feed bill. 


CONDITIONED HAY the CUNNINGHAM 
WAY gives you more milk in the pail, 
more flesh on your beef. 

For the full story on what the CUNNINGHAM HAY 


CONDITIONER will do for you, see your implement 
dealer or write to 


RAY CUNNINGHAM & Sons 


UTICA, MINNESOTA 















Protect your cattle against insects. Watch 


milk production and beef poundage 


go up. Just spray ‘em with Sinclair Stock 


Spray. Contains Pyrenone™. Kills 


stable flies, horse flies, horn flies, gnats, 
mosquitoes — repels most flying, biting 


insects. Works wonders as a space 
spray in barns and houses, too. 


Order now. Phone or write your local 


Sinclair Representative. 


SAFE—CONTAINS NO DDT 















THE 


Mode! 80 (80 cu. ff.) — 135 to 150 bushels! 
Equipped with famous Blood Brothers PTO 
with integra! safety shields with Q D. yoke. 





KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW KNIGHT 
Heavy Duty Utility Spreader 





MULTI-PURPOSE ... In 
MINUTES — your Knight 
Utility Spreader can be 
converted to a self-un- 
loading trailer for forage 
crops etc. 


All steel and factory at 
sembled — ready for use. 





BRODHEAD, WISCONSIN 








PREVENT AFTER-CALVING WOMB INFECTIONS! 
and help retained afterbirth to be discharged with Dr.LeGear's Cow Clean... 

Cleaning cows after-calving this new, easy way reduces womb infec- 
tions and helps aofterbirth to be discharged in a normal manner. 
Throw-away, germ-free dispenser protects you and your cows from 
infection. Ask your Dr.LeGear dealer for this helpful new product. 
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er is both practical and ef- 

ficient, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that present non- 
electric brooding equipment, if 
satisfactory, should be discarded. 
The electric brooder is in many 
ways very similar to other types 
of brooders from the standpoint 
of both construction and operation. 
The one exception to this state- 
ment is that the electric brooder 
contributes practically nothing to 
the room temperature outside the 
brooder itself. This is a distinct 
advantage in brooding late chicks. 

Temperature Requirements. 
Overheated brooder houses are so 
common and are the direct cause 
of so many poor chicks that the 
comparatively cool room associat- 
ed with electric brooding is actu- 
ally a favorable feature as long as 
the desired hover temperature is 
maintained. The correct hover 
temperature is best indicated by 
the performance of the chicks un- 
der the hover. An even distribu- 
tion under it without any sign of 
crowding is proof enough of a sat- 
isfactory temperature. For taking 
thermometer readings, the manu- 
facturer’s recommendations should 
be followed. 

Supplemental Heat in Brooder 
Room. The question of whether 
supplemental heat should be pro- 
vided in a brooder house or room 
with electric brooding is often 
asked. The advisability of using 
additional heat would depend 
mainly on the expense involvéd 
and on the type of construction of 
the brooder house. There is little 
reason for considering extra heat 
for late or summer hatched chicks, 
provided the house is reasonably 
well built. 

An insulated house is desirable, 
for it helps to lower brooding 
costs. It is especially important 
to have an insulated floor. Double 
floors with building paper between 
floors are recommended. 

Size of Brooder in Relation to 


Aer is bo the electric brood- 


by H. H. Alp 


Brooding Late Chicks 
with Electricity 


cost of operating an_ electric 
brooder will depgnd on a number 
of factors. Some of these would 
be: 

1. Cost of electric current. 

2. Time of year. 

3. Type of brooder — whether 
it is insulated or uninsulated, the 
former being by far the more eco- 
nomical to operate. 

4. Kind of brooder house — in- 
sulated or not. 

Generally speaking, the cost of 
operating an electric brooder va- 
ries but little from that of other 
types of brooders. 

Proper wiring is essential for ef- 
ficient and successful operation of 
electric brooders. Care should be 
taken to use wire of the recom- 
mended gauge. 

Dampness under Electric Brood- 
ers. This has been a very common 
complaint, but there is reason to 
believe that in most cases it is 
due to faulty management rather 
than to a fault in the brooder. 

The common causes of dampness 
under an electric brooder are: 

1. Too many chicks for the 
brooder. It is well to keep in mind 
that the electric brooder, in one 
respect, is more like the old hen 
than most other types of brooders; 
that is, the chicks must actually 
get under it for comfort. For this 
reason there must be _ sufficient 
room under the brooder. 

2. Failure to adjust the height 
of the brooder from the floor so as 
to permit more air circulation re- 
quired for older chicks is often re- 
sponsible for the dampness. 

Teach Early Roosting. This is 
important for it provides a_ safe- 
guard against crowding and sud- 
den changes in temperatures. 


Use Dried Vaccine for 
Newcastle Disease 


Dried vaccine may be used as 
successfully as frozen vaccine in a 
spray to protect poultry from the 






DR. LEGEAR’S 
COW CLEAN 


threat of newcastle disease, Drs. 
S. B. Hitchner and G. Reising of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station reported to the 


Number of Chicks. Seven to ten 
square inches of floor space per 
chick under the stove canopy is 
recommended. Crowding a brooder 








Look For This Display Se 
SOLD EVERY WHE 
DR.LEGEAR MEDICINE CO. 
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will usually cause some excess 
dampness. A good thing to re- 
member is that the electric brood- 
er acts more like the old hen than 
other types do. The reason for 


American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation convention recently. 
Commenting on the latest results 
of their experiments with atomized 
vaccines, the two research veteri- 


Your 

$10-$16 a Ton this is that the chicks —_ get ange le grees on a 

“ ; under the brooder canopy for heat, cine, diluted with glycerin and at- 

BROWER Wiitlvind Aluminum and therefore ample room should omized by compressed air, provided 

FEED MIXERS S be provided for all chicks under- immunity tochickens when sprayed 

Mix your own cattle, hog and poul coops neath it. in a poultry house. However, the 

ae Hese—cane Se Se Se pe SS Care of Chicks. There is little frozen vaccine presented a distri- 

ainutee, © cinse-900 to 4.000 ihe reason for need of special care for bution problem in other than local 
— > AA Fe chicks brooded with electricity. At areas. 
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BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2588, QUINCY, ILL. 


: Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 
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America's Leading Grain Roller. 

Sizes 25 to 2600 bu. hourly 

FREE SAMPLES AND CATALOG. 
Address Dept "A-3 

Bonner Springs. Kans- 





LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 
foctery to you pion soves real 








the start it would be well to place 
the feed and water fairly close to 
the brooder. There is probably 
more need of using a wire guard 
around the electric brooder the 
first few days than there is with 
oil or coal brooders. Otherwise 
the general recommended and 
proved practices in the care and 
management of chicks can be 
followed. 

Cost of Operation. The actual 


‘ 


The report said experiments con- 
ducted with the dried vaccine 
proved it was also effective in im- 
munizing birds. Spraying vaccine 
reduces in half the cost of immuni- 
zation by cutting labor costs. 

The spray method also has 
shown promising results in protect- 
ing baby chicks, the report said, 
but further study is needed before 
the technique is put to practical 
use. 
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Put power on your tough- 
est job NOW—with the 
Louden Electromatic. Costs 
less than half the price of 
chain-ty pe cleaners—gets ALL 
the manure, including liquids. 
Each trip, power-scoop moves 
load of wheelbarrow. Nothing re- 
mains in gutters—no chains, no 
paddles This lower-cost cleaner 
quickly pays for itself. FREE te 
farm-owners—lilustrated folder on 
barn-cleaner installation and opera- 
tion. Write today. 

THE LOUDEN 

MACHINERY CO. 

43 8S. Court St. 


Fairfield. Towa 


Make lasting 





FREE: ‘Soldering 
Simplified."* 16 page 
illustrated booklet. 
Get your copy now. 


Kester Solder Company 


4227 Wrightwood Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 





Remarkable Results 
Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Ia., 
says: “I have been using Walko Tab- 
lets for 35 years with splendid re- 
sults. I would not think of trying 
to raise Baby Chicks without them. 
I also use them for my grown birds 
with the same satisfaction.” 
You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets 
today at your druggist or poultry 
supply dealer. Use them in the drink- 
ing water to aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contami- 
nated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend up- 
on Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their baby chicks. You buy 
Walko Tablets at our risk. We guar- 
antee to refund your money prompt- 
ly if you are not entirely satisfied 
with results. The Waterloo Savings 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Price 60c, $1.20, $2.50 and $4.00. 
Walker Remedy Co. Waterloo, lowa 

(Advertisement) 


DAIRY FARMERS 


DON’T LET SCOURS 
KILL YOUR CALVES! 


Treat them with a 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS [RRR 

CALF MEDICINE BE E 
‘1 AT YOUR DEALER Bs) 
or direct if he can’t supply you. aE 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., INC 


2334 GRAND AVE. WAUKESHA, wis. 


COWPOX*— RINGWORM 


SKIN ABRASIONS Pant ~~ 


*Blu-Kote dries up Cowpox iT On 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. It covers the 
wound with a quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating coating, 
effective against both pus 
producing bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. 4 oz. 
bottle $1.00 at dealers’ or 


Dr. Naylor's 
pote $1.00 at BLU-KOTE 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 


“YOUR ADVICE SAVED ME” 


Thus a dirt farmer expressed his thanks for 
the help obtained from the DOANE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DIGEST and its twice-monthly 
supplements, which keep it up to date. Prac- 
tical advice on when to sell and buy, chances 
for profit or loss from farm enterprises, tax 
matters, et< Write for FREE Sample Sup- 
plements. Doane Agricultural Service, tnc., 
Box 135, 5142 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 




















Buy from HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 








What’s the Outlook for Forage Seed? 


(Continued from page 299) 


in 1953, 55 per cent was Korean 
lespedeza compared with 67 per 
cent in 1952. 


Timothy ... 


United States supplies of timo- 
thy seed last fall were 26 per cent 
smaller than a year ago and 53 
per cent smaller than the 1942-51 
average. The 1953 production was 
25 per cent smaller than in 1952 
and the smallest crop in the last 
five years. The average yield per 
acre in 1953 was 126 pounds com- 
pared with 131 pounds in 1952. 


Brome grass... 


Total production of smooth 
brome grass seed in 1953 was esti- 
mated at 9,470,000 pounds of clean 
seeds compared with 6,475,000 
pounds in 1952 and_ 11,378,000 
pounds for the 1942-51 average. 
The average yield per acre was 
estimated at 169 pounds (36 pounds 
more than in 1952 and 3 pounds 
more than average). 


Sudan grass... 


The 1953 crop of Sudan grass 
seed, the largest since 1944, was 
estimated to be 69 per cent larger 
than the 1952 crop and 41 per 
cent larger than the 1942-51 av- 
erage. Sweet Sudan grass account- 
ed for about 56 per cent of the to- 
tal 1953 production. 


Orchard grass .. . 


The 1953 production of orchard 
grass seed, the smallest in five 
years, was estimated at 7,935,000 
pounds. The 1953 crop was a third 
smaller than the large 1952 crop 
but only 3 per cent smaller than 
the 1941-42 average. Missouri, Vir- 


ginia, and Kentucky are the im- 
portant producing states. Imports 
during the year ending June 30, 
1953, were 5,662,000 pounds, ex- 
ceeding by 290,000 pounds the pre- 
vious record imports in 1952. 


Redtop ... 


Total supplies of redtop seed last 
fall were 58 per cent less than in 
1952 and 69 per cent less than the 
five-year average. Production in 
1953 was less than the record small 
crop last year and about one-sixth 
of the 1942-51 average. Although 
relatively high prices were re- 
ceived for seed during the last five 
years, other crops, particularly 
corn and soybeans, have been sup- 
planting redtop in Illinois and Mis- 
souri, the principal producing 
states. With short supplies, prices 
of redtop seed are relatively high 
this season. 


Tall fescue ... 


The 1953 crop of tall fescue (Al- 
ta and Ky. 31) was estimated to 
be 42 per cent smaller than the 
record 1952 crop, but it was larger 
than any other crop and 4% times 
the 10-year average. Carry-over 
of tall fescue seed on farms was 
estimated at 7,847,000 pounds, 
about 10 times as much as in 1952. 
Dealers’ carry-over on June 30, 
1953, was *4,292,000 pounds plus 
14,000,000 pounds owned or con- 
trolled by the government. On 
June 30, 1952, only 1,735,000 pounds 
were carried over by dealers and 
more by the government. 

With this information on the po- 
tential supply of forage seed avail- 
able, you will be in a better posi- 
tion to know which seeds to buy 
early due to scarcity. 





Merit Is As Merit Does 


by George Odlum 


Reprinted from The Farmers 
Weekly, (England). 


{*™ THE old days, before the time 

of official progeny reports, nearly 
all breeds established some kind of 
honours list for bulls, the “honour” 
being based on a selective list of 
progeny. This was considered a 
substitute for a complete progeny 
list, and, to speak plainly, there 
was a certain amount of deception 
about it. 

Those of us who did a certain 
amount of delving noted that while 
some bull might become Register 
of Merit (R.M.) with 90 per cent 
of qualified daughters, there were 
other R.M. bulls with but 15 or 
even 10 per cent of their daughters 
qualified. And, as far as the rec- 
ords could be discovered, the re- 
maining daughters were often a 
very poor lot. I. have worked out 
lists of R.M. bulls where averages 
for first lactations were well under 
8,000 pounds and even under 7,000 
pounds. 

It is not the number of R.M. 
daughters reported that define the 
bull, but rather the percentage of 
R.M. daughters, plus a few more 
things. 

It is only with the Milk Market- 
ing Board bull progeny report that 
we can get further clues. This 
deals with all bulls born after Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. Any bull born after 
that date, with 10 or more record- 


ed daughters, is now on record, if 
used in England or Wales. 

At the date of investigation, 474 
of the Friesian bulls born after 
January 1, 1940, have become R.M., 
but after deleting all not used in 
England and Wales, 118 of these do 
not have their names in the Milk 
Marketing Board report of bulls 
that have daughters 10 per cent 
better than breed average. The 
truth is that all their daughters 
did not have the required amount 
of milk, and thus their names are 
in an unpublished list of less than 
breed average. This is one reason 
for never giving weight to an R.M. 
in a _ pedigree without knowing 
about all daughters. I worked out 
a case of a highly advertised low- 
percentage R.M. bull, where every 
one of his progeny-reported sons 
was very low, and well below breed 
average. 

The new Friesian R.M. bull re- 
quirements do consider total prog- 
eny to the date of becoming R.M. 
with 10 daughters. And the annual 
progeny reports thereafter will 
permit anyone to see what happens. 

While I have done this for Frie- 
sians only, some checks show ex- 
actly the same kind of thing for 
other breeds. 
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here’s the way 


to 


li’ make “SIS 


THIS> * *e2 
pay ! 


More production, more profits . . . plus big 
savings in time and labor—that’s what you 
get with dependable Goulds running water 
on your farm. More money, lots less work 
... that’s the dest way to farm! Better see 
your Goulds dealer — or mail coupon 
below... 


GOULDS JET-O-MATIC 


The famous dual serv- 
ice pump that is easily 
converted for either 
shallow or deep well 
use—protects your in- 
vestment if water level 
drops. Full range of 
sizes, capacities and 
pressures for every 
farm need. 


GOULDS pumps inc. 


Dept. X-18, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Enclosed is 10¢ for 20-page booklet telling how 
to select the correct water system. Include name 
of nearest distributor. 
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WEIGH 
SCOOP 


AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 
Accurate weight of feed-ration at a glance. 
Weighs up to 5 pounds of feed. Clog proof —Auto- 
matic—Precision made. Large scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Pays for itself in first month or money 
back. Postpaid if cash with order $995 each. 


THE ROBSON CORP., FRED F. FRENCH BLOG., W. Y. 17—DEPT. 2-3 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


FOR THE BEST In 
eek ae U:e @ - 
Ea arc Ware). 


... better insist on 





Patented, Streamlined 


McDowell ieucarion 
COUPLINGS! 


Automatic 
~ pressure lock 


The First, and Fines 
Patented Gasket- 
Coil Pressure Lock Design 


In this unique design, water pres- 
sure provides a watertight seal 
automatically—at both high or low 

ressures. No tools required. No 
Root latches or gadgets. Faster 
and easier to use, the McDowell 
Coupling saves time and money. 








wow w ceca 





McDOWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Pittsburgh 9, Pa 
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Chop and load 
big windrows 





: a. 





FAST! 
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Dearborn Forage Harvester 


Watch this forage harvester in action and you'll wonder how 
such a compact machine can chop so fast—handle so much. The 
reason is that the Dearborn Forage Harvester is balanced 
throughout for peak capacity. The crop flows through smoothly 
at a fast clip as a result of positive feeding, fast uniform chopping 
and free flow delivery of chopped material into wagon or truck. 
You keep moving down heavy windrows where other machines 
often drag or slug. Yet for all its capacity, the Dearborn Forage 
Harvester is exceptionally light pulling, smooth running, easy 
to operate. 


Your Choice of PTO or Engine Drives 


Due to its power-saving design, the Dearborn Forage Harvester 
can be operated with PTO drive by many tractors that won't 
quite handle other makes of harvesters. Or, if you prefer, there 
is an engine-driven model equipped with a heavy-duty 31-horse- 
power engine. 


Watch It Work in Your Own Field 


There are many other advantages of the Dearborn Forage 
Harvester and the best way to find out about them is to watch 
this machine work on your own farm. You can arrange this 
without obligation by calling your local Ford Tractor Dealer. 
He'll be glad to show you why the Dearborn Forage Harvester 
is tops in safety, convenience and field performance. 


ae 
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SHARP-SHEAR CYLINDER CUT 





_ 
QUICKLY CHANGED TO 
ROW CROP UNIT 
.. gets under “down” and 
tangled stalks . . . cuts clean 
and close. Row crop and 
pick-up gathering units sold 
separately — buy only what 
you need. 


Helical cylinder has a sshessan tthe cutting 
action that cuts uniformly with a saving in 
power. Leng‘h of cut easily adjustable from 
* to 4 inches. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Birmingham, Michigan 


- 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Per capita consumption of milk drunk by males and females at various age levels. 
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MILK DRINKING is at satisfactory level with boys until] late 

teens. Girls drop off at 14 years, come back briefly at 18 and 19. 


To Buy or Not To Buy 


-aeurv, £©e re 


Seattle survey shows consumer-income does 
not tell the whole story in dairy sales. 
Here is what 800 housewives told the authors. 


by E. L. Baum and M. E, Miller 


State College of Washington. 


ESPITE the fact that it’s 
D mighty nice to have enough 

around, money doesn’t tell 
the whole story when it comes to 
you and me buying things. This 
applies to milk and other dairy 
products as well as to cars, houses, 
shoes, and most anything else. 

We don’t know very much about 
why people buy the dairy products 
they do. Yet milk, cheese, butter, 
and the rest make up about 22 per 
cent of the weight of food each of 
us eats every year in this country. 
And we spend about 20 cents out 
of every food dollar for such 
products. 

Here at Washington State Col- 
lege, we knew that how much 
money people have to spend makes 
a difference in the amount of dairy 
products a family uses. We felt 
sure that there were other fac- 
tors that also helped decide po- 
tential dairy customers to buy or 
not to buy. Our dairymen, process- 
ors, and distributors would benefit 
if they knew what some of those 


factors and their relationships 
were. 
Eight hundred households in 


Seattle, Washington, were studied 
to find out some of these things. 
We studied how dairy product 
consumption is related to income, 
household size, age of consumers, 
education of the homemaker, sex 
of consumer, their ethnic back- 
ground, and race. What we found 


could be increased is among wom- 
en. Both boys and girls drink more 
and more milk until they’re about 
14. Then the girls decrease their 
consumption. They drink a little 
more about at the 18 and 19 year 
age. Then their consumption drops 
off again. Probably, one reason 
for their not drinking more milk is 
their figure consciousness, which 
causes them to diet. Maybe more 
consumer education as to the nu- 
tritious nature of whole milk and 
as to the use of non-fat milk 
would help increase the amount of 
milk women drink. 

Up until age 21, boys continue 
to increase the amount of milk 
they drink. After that age, both 
men and women drink less than 
do the younger groups. Both sexes 
drink more milk when they reach 
their seventies. 

One interesting opinion brought 
out in the study was that 79 per 
cent of these Seattle households 
felt they were using as much milk 
as they needed, no matter how 
much money they made. They just 
cut other food expenditures so 
that they could get the milk they 
figured was necessary. Thus size of 
income didn’t have too much ef- 
fect on the amount of milk a 
household consumed. Of course, to 
a certain degree, milk consump- 
tion couldn't help but vary with 
income, Of the 800 households, 170 
or 21 per cent indicated that more 
milk was desired. Most of these 























out points the way to some new’ were in the lowest income group. 
ADDITIONAL MILK DESIRED 
No. of Average Per cent of households which desire 
Income per house- additional the following additional number of 
member of holds quarts per quarts per week for drinking: 
household desiring individual : 
ale more per week 1 2 3 4 5 or more Total 
$1,000 or less 102 0.8 23 24 #15 #17 21 100 
1,001-2,000 46 1.0 20 20 13 20 27 100 
2,001 or more 22 1.0 54 23 9 5 a 100 
Total 170 
Average 0.9 26 23 #13 #16 22 100 





ideas and possibilities in the field 
of dairy products promotion. 
Women could use more milk... 


As far as milk is concerned, one 
of the places where consumption 


There weren't enough non-white 
households in the original sample 
we selected, so we chose 170 more 
to give special study to how race 
affects consumption. White house- 
holds used more milk than either 
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homes. 
equal 


the Negro or Oriental 
These latter used about 
quantities. 

As you might suspect, two- 
thirds of the tota’ amount of milk 
was drunk. This was true despite 
differences in household size and 
income. Cooking was the next 
most important use, with cereals, 
baby feeding, desserts, and bever- 
ages given as other uses. 


Cream for desserts—cooking . . . 


Only a little over half—59 per 
cent—of the households used cream 
during the month. The greatest 
number used cream for desserts 
and cooking, but twice as much 
cream was used for cereals and 
beverages. The more income peo- 
ple had, the more cream they used 
for desserts. On cereals and in 
beverages, cream use didn’t vary 
much with income. Sixty-one per 
cent of the heavy cream was used 
for desserts and cooking. Medium 
cream was used mainly for bever- 
ages. No heavy cream was used in 
beverages. No definite trend was 
observed between income groups 
as to kinds of cream they used. 

Race really made a difference in 
the amount of cream a household 
used. White households used cream 
in 60 per cent of the homes; Ne- 
gro households used cream in 31 
per cent of the instances, and 35 
per cent of the Oriental households 
used cream during the month 
studied. People in the lowest in- 
come level of the white group used 
as much cream as did any non- 
white income group. Cream con- 
sumption increased for all racial 
groups as income increased. 

The amount of income again had 
no apparent effect on the amount 
of evaporated milk used. High in- 
come groups used as much as low 
income households. About haif of 
the households studied used evap- 
orated milk. The greatest amounts 
were used in families where there 
were babies. Other principal uses 
were for cooking, coffee, cereals, 
and desserts. 

People generally gave quality as 
the reason they bought a particu- 
lar brand of evaporated milk. But 
over the sample of households 
studied, many different brands 
were used and about the same per- 
centage of people gave quality as 
the reason they took each brand. 
What the family doctor recom- 
mended seemed to be pretty im- 
portant in deciding what brand a 
household used, particularly where 
a baby was involved. 


Better-packaged butter... 


Butter was one product with which 
it made a difference how much in- 
come a household had and how 
many members there were to that 
household. The proportion of house- 
holds of each income group that 
regularly used butter increased di- 
rectly with income. However, 
these differences were still small. 
Higher income didn’t cause peo- 
ple to buy much more butter. 


Three-fourths of the butter 
bought was used on the table. 
Then came cooking and baking, 
followed by frying. Low income 
groups used less butter and also 
used their butter mostly for the 
table. Only in the higher income 
brackets could these families af- 
ford to make use of it for other 
purposes. 

Grading butter seemed to be go- 
ing right over the consumer’s head. 
What the housewife mostly judged 
her butter on was the best pack- 
age and the highest price. These 
two things seemed to _ indicate 
higher quality to her. 

Only about a third of these 
people said they’d buy more but- 
ter, if they had the money to buy 
it. And the lowest income group 
predominated in this desire. As 
income went up, less additional 
butter was desired. 

For those people who would use 
more butter, most of the extra 
would go into table usage—75 per 
cent. Some 20 per cent of it would 
go for cooking and baking. Here, 
again, income made a difference. 
Butter for cooking and other sec- 
ondary uses was the desire of more 
of the highest income households, 
while low income households want- 
ed most of their additional butter 
for table use. 


Other findings . . . 


Here’s just a short rundown of 
some of the other things we found 
out in our study. More than half 
the households got milk from 
stores, but these purchases were 
only 40 per cent of the total milk 
consumed. Cottage cheese con- 
sumption increased as income in- 
creased. But the larger the house- 
hold, the smaller the amount of 
cottage cheese for each person in 
that household. 

Forty-one per cent used marga- 
rine. More margarine than butter 
was used for cooking, relatively 
speaking. And less margarine was 
used for the table. Low income 
homes most commonly used mar- 
garine. However, once consumers 
shifted to margarine from butter; 
their income made no difference in 
the amount they purchased. 


Money isn't whole story .. . 


What our study, then, did was 
prove to us that there were other 
things besides income involved in 
the “why” and “why not” of dairy 
products purchases by the house- 
wife. It pointed out some places 
where there might be excellent 
markets for increased dairy prod- 
ucts consumption—among women 
with milk and non-whites with 
cream, for example. It showed us 
the importance of such “extras” as 
the deliveryman and the packag- 
ing of a product. Finally, it dem- 
onstrated the complexity of forces 
that act on each of us in every- 
thing we do—even in such a sup- 
posedly simple thing as buying a 
bottle of milk! 





PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS THAT REGULARLY USE BUTTER 





Total h hold 


Per cent of households : 





Income 
per member 
of household 


in each 
income group 





Regularly 
not using 


Regularly 
using 





$ 500 or less 54 

501 + 1,000 210 
1,001 - 1,500 196 
1,501 - 2,000 108 
2,001 - 2,500 98 
2,501 - 3,000 33 
3,001 - 3,500 48 
3,501 or more 38 


61 39 
64 36 
76 24 
82 18 
85 15 
88 12 
94 6 
87 13 





Total 785 
Average 


76 24 





MULTI-PURPOSE 


© 


HYVDRA~FLEX 


TILLAGE SYSTEM 


6 YOU OUTSTANDING 
ENCY and ECONOMY 


more than you have ever had before, 


Fit any field for planting with 
this one basic unit and change- 
able gang attachments. The 
basic unit is a rugged steel 
frame which is raised or low- 
ered hydraulically from the 
tractor seat, or by a hand-oper- 
ated wobble pump, for depth 
contro! and transport. 


more than any other tillage tools. 


BL 
HYDRA-FLEX 
FRAME YOU 
CAN MOUNT 

ANY OF THESE 
COBEY TOOL 


GANGS 


its roe this ~ 


easy 


RAISE FRAME LOWER FRAME 
POSITION GANGS TIGHTEN NUTS 


In this way you can quickly change to other gangs to 
make any desired combination —IN THE FIELD. 


RAISE FRAME 
FOR TRANSPORT 


WITH 
ROTARY HOE GANGS 


Also available for use 
with HYDRA-FLEX 
frame are: 
WAGON BOXES 
STAKE PLATFORMS 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dept. H-34 Galion, Ohio 1 


inn Eee eae SE eee eee eee 
ub ate he eh em THE COBEY CORPORATION, 
Please send me complete information on items checked. i 


B (_) HYDRA-FLEX UNITS 





bD LIFT-TYPE UNITS 
Address 





[-] PTO SPREADERS FO 


State___ 
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During last summer's scorching hot weather, 
Mojonnier Bulk Coolers delivered sharp, fast 
cooling to 36°F.-38 °F.in hundreds of milkhouses 
the country over. This safe, low temperature cooling 
was done soon after the end of the milking period, 
with a fraction of the power used by other methods. 
When you switch to bulk, choose the Mojonnier 
Bulk Cooler, field- proven by impartial tests. 
Bulletin 290 sent free on request. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., Dept. H3, Chicago 44, Ill. 


MOJONNIER BULK MILK SYSTEM 


FLEX-BEAM 
FORKS 


sy UNION 


unbreakable where 
other forks break 
The Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 














See Your Red Star Dealer for the Finest 


MILKER INFLATIONS 


AND OTHER RUBBER PARTS 
or write direct to 


RED STAR DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
SAUK CITY WISCONSIN 











T 
rree BARN PLANNER 
SAVED ME MONEY! 


Plan and re-plan your 
new or remodelled 
barn at home with 
Starline‘’s New FREE 
BARN PLANNER before 
you spend a dime. Has 
accurate planning 
boards and cutouts for 
each type of barn and 
equipment, plus a book 
full of the latest ideas. 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR FREE BARN PLANNER 


| STARIZINE 
e@eee : >| - 


STARLINE, INC. » 
DEPT. 825, HARVARD, ILLINOIS 
Please send — without charge —the new Starline 
BARN PLANNER on [) Stall Barns [) Loose 
Housing Barns (Check one only) 


STALL BARNS 
AnD 





NAME 





TOWN 





COUNTY HIGHWAY NO, 





STATE R.F.D. 























Born ‘To Cook 


UCKY are the bridegrooms of the 
“ future Young girls today can 
really cook! Six of the national 
winners of the National 4-H Club 


willing to share their 
prize-winning recipes with us. They 
us particularly because all 
feature dairy foods 


C‘ongress are 


interest 


DOLORES 
FLOYD 


Delaware 





In addition to being interested in 


yood nutrition and good food, Do- 
lores keeps an eye on the budget 
Her canning and baking have ac- 
tually saved her family money. 
Dolores is now a home economics 


freshman year, at the 
She says it 


4-H work 


major, in het 
University of Delaware 
through her 
able to go to the uni- 
versity was awarded a home 
demonstration club scholarship, and 
using the profits from 
projects for her college 
As you might guess, Do- 
1-H agent. 


is largely 

that she is 
She 
she is also 
her 1-H 
education 
lores plans to be a 


Dolores’ Rinktum Ditty 
1 small onion 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 cups cooked tomatoes 
1 teaspoon salt 
', teaspoon pepper 

2 teaspoons sugar 
1, pound cheese, grated 
1 egg, beaten. 


Melt butter in top of double boil- 
er. Add onion and cook until ten- 
der. Add tomatoes and seasoning. 
Simmer a few minutes. Add grated 
cheese, heating until cheese is melt- 
ed. Stir in beaten egg and cook one 
minute longer Serve at once on 
toast 

With this, Dolores likes to serve 
a canned peach half on lettuce 
topped with cottage cheese and a 
few chopped walnuts. She completes 
the meal with milk and cookies. 


ELIZABETH 
DAVIS 


Arizona 





a freshman at 


Elizabeth is 
the University of Arizona, majoring 
in home economics. 


now 


Elizabeth's prize recipe contains 
dry milk. Her home demonstration 
agent suggested she do some experi- 
menting with dry milk as, Eliza- 
beth says, her family does not drink 
milk in sufficient quantity, and this 
would be a good way to add more 
milk to the diet. 


Elizabeth follows recipes care- 
fully, as do most good cooks, but 
like very good cooks, she adds 
touches of her own. 

Like the other girls, Elizabeth 
praises her mother’s cooking. But 








she goes farther, saying both her 
grandmother and her great-grand- 
mother were wonderful cooks, too. 


Elizabeth’s Dressed-Up 
Macaroni and Cheese 
‘4 cup macaroni, broken in pieces 
1', cups fluid milk , 
2, cup dry milk 
1', tablespoons flour 
, teaspoon salt 
1', tablespoons butter 
144 cups grated cheddar cheese 
4 hard cooked eggs 
>} cup buttered bread crumbs 


~ 


boiling 
Drain 


in salted, 
tender. 


Cook macaroni 
water until almost 
and rinse. 

Place fluid milk in glass jar. Add 
powdered dry milk, salt, and flour. 
Shake until mixture becomes smooth. 
Pour into top of double boiler. 

Add butter and cook over boiling 
water until consistency of white 
sauce. Stir occasionally. Remove 
from boiling water and stir in ched- 
dar cheese. 

Placed cooked macaroni in but- 
tered baking dish. Slice the hard- 
cooked eggs over the macaroni, 
Pour cheese sauce over all. Top 
with buttered bread crumbs. 

Bake at 350°F. for 20 minutes. 
Six servings. 


DORA 
LARSON 


Wisconsin 


has been in club work fo 
her prize-winning 


Dora 
six years. In 
demonstration this year, she stressed 
the importance of milk in building 


up our bodies. Two of her Dairy- 
land Drinks, which have eye and 
taste appeal alike, are given here: 


Dora’s Strawberry Milk Shake 
1 cup milk 
4 cup crushed, sweetened straw- 
berries. 


Stir or beat until strawberries are 
blended with the milk. Serve the 
pink drink in a tall glass with 
brightly colored straws. 


Dora’s Ginger Ale Flip 
Fill a tall glass half full of cold 
milk, Add a scoop ('% cup) of 
Fill up the glass 
Serve at once. 


vanilla ice cream. 
with ginger ale. 


JANET 
BABCOCK 


Oregon 





When she was 11, Janet became 
interested in cooking and joined a 
4-H Club called, “What's Cooking?” 

She thinks she is a born cook. At 
4, she was given a set of cooking 
utensils for Christmas. A family 
snapshot records her pleasure then, 
and she still likes to cook. 
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winners share with you their prize recipes. 


Here is the recipe for the des- 
sert she used for her Dollar Dinner 
one year: 


Janet’s Apple Crisp 
About 4 apples 
'; cup oatmeal, 
'; cup brown sugar 
'4 cup all-purpose flour 
! 

1 


uncooked 


2 teaspoon cinnamon 
cup butter 


Pare apples and slice thin. Ar- 
range in buttered 8 x 10 inch bak- 
ing pan, using enough apples to al- 
most fill. Combine oatmeal, sugar, 
flour, spice. Cut in butter. Sprinkle 
this mixture over apples. 

Bake in 350°F. oven 35 to 40 
minutes, until apples are tender 
lightly browned. 

sweetened, whipped 


and mixture 
Serve 
cream, 


with 


MARTHA 
STEVENSON 


N. Carolina 


Martha learned to cook when she 
was 9. Her mother was ill, and she 
had to take over the family meals 
for a time. 

She credits 4-H Club work with 
teaching her nutrition (the Basic 
7) as well as texture and eye ap- 
peal in menu planning. She learned 
efficiency and scheduling in her 
school home economics classes. 

But her highest praise goes to 
her mother who has always encour- 
aged her in her culinary attempts 


and who is, Martha says, an ex- 
cellent cook herself, 
Martha believes that practice 


makes perfect. She recalls a cake 
she baked early in her career which 
was “so sad it looked as if it were 
crying.” 


Martha’s Frozen Salad 


Scoop out 1 orange and 1 grape- 
fruit. 

Combine 4% cup orange with: 

3% cup drained fruit cocktail 

2 tablespoons chopped, blanched 

almonds. 
Blend: 
8-oz. package cream cheese 
\ teaspoon dry mustard 
4 teaspoon mayonnaise 
1, teaspoons vinegar. 

Add. fruit and nut mixture. Fold 
in: 

'4 cup whipped cream. 

Fill grapefruit and orange shells 
nearly full of remaining diced 
orange and grapefruit. ° Top with 
salad mixture. Freeze until firm. 
Variations: 

1. For a party, garnish with a 
scoop of orange sherbet; add pipe 
cleaner handles and flower. Top 
with a green cherry. 

2. For fewer calories, substitute 
cottage cheese for cream cheese and 
whipped powdered milk for whipped 
cream. 


Martha’s Cottage Cheese 


Heat 1 quart whole milk to 72°F. 
Dissolve 4 rennet tablet in 4% cup 


Today’s young women can cook. National 4-H 


by Marian Pike 


Add 1 tablespoon of 
rennet solution to milk mixture, 
mixing thoroughly. Add 1 teaspoon 
starter (sour milk or buttermilk). 
Add coloring ('% tablet dissolved in 
2 tablespoons cold water or just 
enough to obtain desired coloring). 
Let stand 18 hours at room tem- 
perature. Pour curd into cloth bag 


cold water. 


and drain in cool place 12 to 48 
hours or until whey is drained off. 
When curd is firm, press down and 
salt to taste. 


EMILEE 
GRIFFITH 


Texas 





Emilee is the oldest of four chil- 
dren. She does much of the family 
cooking, vacations and summers. 

Emilee, too, credits her success to 
her mother, an outstanding cook, 
and to the 4-H Club work she be- 
gan at 9. 

Her first cooking experience 
though was at 7 when she tackled a 
birthday cake for her dad. 

It turned out fairly well. Her 
dad was pleased. The kitchen was 
a mess. Emilee doesn’t report what 
her mother thought of the project. 


Emilee’s Mincemeat Cake 


1 box mincemeat 
¥% cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cup sour milk 

1 teaspoon soda 

2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon cloves 
VY, teaspoon allspice 
', teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped nuts. 


Melt mincemeat over low 
Let cool. 

Cream butter and sugar until no 
longer grainy. Add eggs one at a 
time, blending in well. 

Sift together soda, flour, spices, 
ind salt. Alternately add milk and 
dry ingredients to creamed mixture. 
Fold in nuts and cooled mincemeat. 
Bake at 350° F. until cake tests 
done. Make two 9-inch layers (25 
to 30 minutes) or a 12 x 8 loaf 
(about 45 minutes.) 


Serve hot with: 


heat. 


Emilee’s Cream Cheese Topping 


$-oz. package cream cheese 
1 tablespoon cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
\ teaspoon salt 
2% cups sifted confectioner’s 
sugar. 


Blend cream cheese, cream, vanil- 
la, and salt. Add sugar gradually, 
mixing in well. Instead of vanilla, 
you may flavor with % teaspoon 
lemon extract or % teaspoon al- 
mond extract, 


My personal thanks to all these 
fine girls for sharing their recipes 
with us. Sincere thanks also to the 
Carnation Company, sponsors of the 
national 4-H Dairy Foods Awards, 
for their assistance, 
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Be Right 


about Your 


Range 


Today’s new ranges are wonder 


working cooking conveniences. 


Here’s how to choose yours. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


ing” in today’s new and wondrous 

ranges is a store-to-store shopping trip. 
But your shopping will be simplified and 
shortened if you have some general idea be- 
fore you begin just what type of range is 
right for you and your kitchen. 


Tin best way to find out “what’s cook- 


Gas or electric? ... 


Your first thought will probably be—gas or 
electric? The type of service available in your 
area should help you make a choice here. 
Whether you have natural or bottled gas, the 
amount of wiring recessary to install an elec- 
tric stove in your particular kitchen all 
these may be determining factors. 

You'll find real improvements in both cook- 
ing with gas or electricity. The new gas 
burners give an evenly distributed, efficient 
heat. You can have a wide range of heat— 
from a fast, high flame for quick cooking to 
a very low keep-warm temperature for late- 
comers to the table. 

The new electric ranges make cooking by 
electricity faster and more economical than 
ever before. One manufacturer has just intro- 
duced a new electric stove that does away 
with pot watching. An electronic eye in the 
surface unit measures the temperature of the 
food cooking in the pan and maintains the 
necessary temperature automatically by turn- 
ing the current off and on as needed. This 
prevents any excessive temperature in the 
cooking utensil which would cause food to 
burn or scorch. Even if the water boils com- 
pletely away, there’s no danger to your 
dinner! 


Size to buy... 


The size of your family, your kitchen ar- 
rangement, the type of cook you are—all 
will help you to determine the size of your 
range. 

If you have a very large family you would 
probably find a range with extra surface 
cooking units a wise buy. When you're cook- 
ing in quantities it’s easy to run out of 
burner space. If a jumbo-size stove with eight 
surface units seems a little too large or a 
little beyond the budget, you might compro- 
mise with six burners, 

Many of the new ranges, both gas and elec- 
tric, have two separate controls. This means 
you can bake while you broil, roast while you 
bake—prepare an entire meal all at one time. 
You can broil steaks at a high temperature 
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A TURKEY-SIZED OVEN is a convenience for special occasions and everyday use. 


in the larger “master” oven and pop a pan of 
rolls to warm at a much lower temperature 
in the separate smaller oven. 

Such double feature baking would be a 
real boon to the big family and equally con- 
venient to the small family. 

If storage space is at a premium in your 
kitchen, look for a stove with a large storage 
space for cooking utensils. This will give 
you more space in your cupboards for other 
items. Some stoves utilize the space on the 
inside of a door for a rack for spoons, spatu- 
las and similar utensils. Others have special 
drawers for lids, pots, and pans. The size of 
the range doesn’t always determine the 
amount of storage space inside. It’s the ef- 
ficient and clever utilization of every inch 
of space that counts. 


Will it clean quickly? ... 


Fortunately for the harried housewife, 
range manufacturers have practically elimi- 
nated one of her most distasteful cleaning 
chores. Today’s ranges, with their easily re- 
movable parts, easy-to-clean finishes, can be 
kept sparkling with a mere minimum of “el- 
bow grease.” 

Some ranges, of course, have more clean- 
ing conveniences than others. So when you 
shop, ask your dealer to show you any spe- 
cial features that cut down on cleaning time. 
Surface units, either gas or electric, should 
come apart easily for convenient cleaning. An 
oven with an easy-to-remove bottom panel 
makes quick work of any spill-overs. One 
range model ‘with a completely removable 
oven door cuts corners on cleaning time. A 
chrome lined oven is another cleaning con- 
venience in some ranges. Look for rounded 
corners, both inside the range and outside. 
Square corners, too many crevices, collect 
grease and food spills. 


For safety’s sake... 


You'll want to consider the safety factor 
in choosing your new range if there are small 
children in the family. A range with all the 
controls on a back panel will thwart inquisi- 
tive-fingered toddlers. If the controls are on 
the front panel, they should be the type that 
won't turn on without a pushing pressure as 
well as turning. 


Special features to look for... 


How deluxe your new range will be de- 
pends upon your pocketbook, first of all. Spe- 


cial features, an automatic deep fat fryer, for 
instance, do add to the cost of a range. But 
for the added cooking conveniences they'll 
give you and their time and labor saving 
qualities, you may find the added expense a 
wise investment in the long run. 

Some new ranges have push button controls. 
The push buttons glow with a different color 
at each cooking speed. So you can tell at a 
glance what units are on, and at what heat. 
And the ovens are controlled with their own 
set of push buttons. 

Many ranges have a deep well cooker that 
can double as a fourth surface unit. One 
model has an automatic deep fat fryer at- 
tachment that brings fat to frying tempera- 
ture in a jiffy and then holds that tempera- 
ture automatically. Other top of the stove 
units include built in broilers, pressure cook- 
ers, and griddles. You can even have a range 
equipped with a revolving spit for barbecuing. 

A unique combination range and dishwasher 
is the brainchild of one range manufacturer. 
The dishwasher is in reality an entirely sep- 
arate unit that is stored under one end of 
the range when not in use. To use the dish- 
washer you simply wheel it over to the sink 
and attach its hose to the hot water faucet 
and plug in any electrical outlet. This would 
solve a big problem for the housewife with a 
yen for a dishwasher but no available space. 

Most modern ranges come equipped with 
automatic timers to eliminate clock watching. 
You simply set the timer for the correct 
cooking time—a bell warns you when time is 
up. An electrical outlet for plugging in ap- 
pliances is another convenience feature on 
many ranges. 

One electric range has a built-in salt and 
pepper set in the backsplash panel. The salt 
shaker recess is electrically heated to keep 
salt dry and ready to pour, no matter how 
damp the weather. 

If you're building a new home, or remodel- 
ing an old one, you might want to look into 
the new and rather revolutionary idea of 
having separate oven and burner sections. 
This makes for a really flexible arrangement 
of cooking facilities. You could have your 
oven built into the wall at waist high level 
and banish all bending over when baking or 
broiling. The surface units could then be in- 
stalled in a counter top entirely separate from 
the oven. It’s a space saver idea too for the 
small kitchen where a regulation type range 
will take up valuable floor space. THE END 
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2882. Leok te warmer weather in 
this dress with its own little bolero 
jocket. The squore neck, basque be- 
dice design insures figure flottery. 
Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16: 4% yds. 
35-in. . 















2428. Dress with @ new slant— 
ond it's right down the front with 
smort symmetrical lines. A sleeveless 
success with single pocket and side 
buttons. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 
3% yds. of 39-in. fabric. 


2043. Dress and slip for wardrobe 
favorites of the younger-set. Sew 
dress «with contrasting <collor and 
trim with easy lery-doisy stitch. 
Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: Dress, 1% 
yds. 35-in. Slip, 1 yd. 39-in. 





2303. Butterfly dresses for little girls 
Gre as important as Easter bonnets for 
Mother This one is cut in one piece 
for easy sewing; side-buttoned to save 
ironing time. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4 






2660. New member of the shirtwaist 
fomily—a flored, sleeveless, or three- 
quarter sleeved success with wide collar 
end tuteseelt rare a 5 4 












with buttons. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 
4% yds. 35-in. with % yds. for collar. 
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224. Dog is cut in one size thorse 2657. Not just an ordinary cap- 
is also included). To be stuffed with sleeved cotton, but one with brief 
cotton batting of kapok; takes only bolero-like cut to give it new charac- 
% yd. of fabric to make either of ter. it's easy to moke in one fab- 
these toys. ric; or you could use crisp eyelet 

for the neckline insert and pouch 
pockets. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 18: 
3% yds. 35-in. 
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2914. Moke this dress in oa single 2914 
day. No sleeves to set in; no collar to 
moke; no weoistline seam; no ripper te 
put into place. Only two pattern pieces. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 3% yards of 
35 of 39-inch, 

































2038. Cap-sleeved basic with gener- 
ous collar has button or fly-front. in a 
wide ronge of extra larger sizes: 14 to 
48. Size 18: 4% yards of 35-inch, of 
4% yords 39-inch (either version). 
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2073. Aprons galore! in one pat- 
tern, four little aprons to be trimmed 
with rickrock, boll fringe, or tassels 
to give them the feminine touch. In 
one size, each apron takes only 1% 
yerds 25-inch. 
















HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 2938 









Pattern Nos. Size 






ns Al = $ ‘ for patterns, 25¢ each. 
$_________fer Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 





a RFD. 2938. This dress looks to its shoulder 

hirving pg = 2 & its T-panel skirt 
styling jon-wise design. C 
city. STATE___ three-quarter sleeves. Sizes 14’ te 48. Size 
18: Cap sleeves, 4% yds. 39-in. 
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From Day to Day 


1954 


by Lois J. Hurley 


a,few weeks past, but I still 

want to give you some of the 
bits of help and information I jot- 
ted down as being of quotable in- 
terest. 


Fes and Home Week is quite 


First. I was interested in what 
a friend of mine who heads the 
women’s department of a big na- 
tional farm magazine had to say 
about homemakers of today, the 
country over. 

“If you could say there is a defi- 
nite trend in their interests,” she 
said, “it would be toward the hu- 
man side of home life. That means 
their largest interests seem to be 
in home management, child care, 
and money management. They 
want to interpret the finer things 
of life to their families and in 
their homes, to help enrich the 
personalities of all members. 

“As I survey the vast field of 
interests and activities of women, 
I feel that homemaking has no 
boundaries,” she said. “Its limits 
are what you make them.” 

* > * 

Lots of good usable ideas were 
offered in sewing and costume de- 
tailing. 

Think of yourself as a unit of 
design, we were told, composed of 
form, volume, line, and contour. 
To recognize basic good design, 
you must know yourself physically 
and emotionally. 

Accessories have character or 
personality, we learned, and I be- 
lieve it. Who among us hasn’t a 
favorite bit of trimming that we 
seem to feel is a part of us such 
as a brooch, a necklace, a scarf. 
or a clump of flowers to pin on 
neckline or hat? Relate your ac- 
cessories to your costume; relate 
them to yourself. 

These little odds and ends of 
sewing ideas were new to me: 
Fabrics made of 100 per cent syn- 
thetic yarns show pin holes, so 
instead of pinning on pattern 
pieces, tape them here and there 
with Scotch tape or hold them in 
place with weights, such as coast- 
ers, candlesticks, or paper weights. 

Needles for both hand and ma- 
chine sewing on synthetics must 
be as fine as possible to accommo- 
date the thread. A _ longer-than- 
normal stitch length is recom- 
mended and a_ looser-than-normal 
setting of the upper tension for 
most of the pure synthetics. Use 
nylon or dacron thread for great- 
est strength and quick drying. 
(Dacron is available in white only.) 

To prevent twisting and tangling 
when sewing with a double thread, 
knot each end of the thread sep- 
arately. To avoid the thread twist- 
ing and kinking as you hand-sew, 
thread your needle; then measure 
off the desired amount of thread. 

There’s a rick rack on the mar- 
ket that can be ironed right to 
the fabric. It’s supposedly wash- 
able and with both points fastened 
down, makes ironing easier. (Don't 
write and ask where to buy this; 
check with your local piece-goods 
and trims store.) 

A decorative top stitch for fin- 
ishing off may be made in this 
way: Wind a different color heavy 
thread on two bobbins and place 
them on the spool spindle of your 
machine. Separate them with a 
bit of felt or heavy soft cloth. 


Thread both colors through the 
machine needle and stitch where 
decorative touches are wanted. 

7 + * 

In the craftwork exhibit of 
homemakers, exceptionally fine 
block printing was displayed. 
Leaves of our native trees are a 
popular design; corncob design was 
something attractive and new to 
me. Cobs have interesting pat- 
terns aS you may have noticed; 
used as a transfer medium of tex- 
tile paint to cloth, they turn out 
a very lovely piece. 

One group of homemakers ex- 
hibited design work on _ paper 
squares achieved with sponge and 
toothpicks. 

. * - 


An architect appeared on one 
of our programs under the subject 
of “Architecture and the Better 
Life.” He showed the trends to- 
ward functionalism in our homes, 
our schools, and our churches. I 
was especially interested in what 
he had to say in support of mod- 
ern architecture in the church. 

“Churches by their modern de- 
sign can help sell themselves,” he 
said. “Thus constructed they say 
to the passerby: ‘I am a growing, 
virile concern’. Give your church 
cheerful colors and as much nat- 
ural daylight as possible.” 

* 7 - 

I carried home a sheet of the 
recipes and will pass them on 
from time to time. Here’s one I'll 
give you now; it’s what I'd call 
the star of the show in the ex- 
hibit. It is for a Marshmallow 
Cream Chocolate Ice Box Pie: 

Crush enough plain chocolate 
cookies to make two cups of 
crumbs. (A five-ounce box should 
do.) Take out three tablespoons 
for topping. Melt % cup butter 
and add to crumbs. Pack into a 
pie tin for a crust. 

To make the filling scald 1 cup 
milk, add ', pound marshmallows 
and allow to melt. Cool until it 
begins to thicken. Whip 1 cup of 
cream and fold into milk—marsh- 
mallow mixture. Sprinkle the top 
with the 8 tablespoons cookie 
crumbs and set in refrigerator two 
to three hours. 

7 * > 

A Homemakers’ Chorus, composed 
of women from 24 counties who 
have been singing together this 
past year, made its debut at our 
Farm and Home Week programs. 
Each chorus had sent three dele- 
gates and the program they gave 
was smooth, well-directed, and 
nicely staged. 

But I rise in public protest to 
the aprons the women wore. Over 
her dark dress, each woman had 
been asked to tie a little white 
apron to mark her as a member 
of a homemakers’ chorus. I took 
ar unofficial poll and among wom- 
er I talked to, out of 17 asked, 
only three liked the idea. 

I haven't a thing in the world 
against aprons. But how many of 
us wear them when we put on 
our best clothes and go out for a 
public appearance? They are of 
and for the kitchen tasks of cook- 
ing, dishwashing, scrubbing, and 
cleaning. Let’s hang them on the 
hook behind the kitchen door when 
we go out to sing and leave them 
there. How many agree? 





itwalks 


Good dairymen know that plenty of day 
light, sanitary conditions, no drafts and 
uniform warmth are great aids to high 
milk production. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Block lightwalls 
or panels give you the aid you need for the 
right conditions in your dairy barn, milk 
house, and in many other buildings on 
your place—chicken houses, hog houses, 


Glass Block Division 


AND MILK HOUSES 


silos, milking parlors, basement windows. 
Yes, wherever you wish daylight to light 
up dark interiors, use Owens-Illinois Glass 
Blocks—no rust, no rot, no painting, ex- 
tremely hard-to-shatter surfaces, 242 umes 
the insulation of ordinary glass, simple to 
install. Get the details about the economy 
and usefulness of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Block for the farm. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Dept. HD-3, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE booklet, ‘Better Farm Buildings.” 


Name 





R.D. # 


Post Office. 








for MACHINE MILKING 
and PIPELINE MILKING! 


Here’s the new milk cooler which filters, cerates, 
shock-cools milk and holds cans in dry-cold storage 
until shipped. Aeroflow cools milk below 40° in- 
stantly — stops bacteria growth in seconds! No 
No lifting. 4 to 12 can capacities, self con- 
tained units, shipped to you from factory, ready to 
plug in. 


STAR PUMP & COOLER CORP. 
1220 No. 15th St., ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 





Manufac 





water. 


Write for folder. 





€at 





YOU CAN BE PROTECTED 


against the leading cause 


s with a 


N WEST DODD SYSTEM 
TT 
If you believe in insurance you should investi- 
gate WEST DODD LIGHTNING PROTEC- 
TION. It gives almost 100% protection to house, 
barns, silos and outbuildings against the lead- 
ing cause of farm fires, when properly installed. 
Often cuts insurance rates. Get the facts today. 


, WEST DODD 
DFS LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP 


Goshen, Indiana 


of farm fire 








For 
DAIRY 
BARNS 
POULTRY 
HOUSES, etc. 


SPRA-WHITE 


The BETTER White 





WALL COATING 
DRIES 








AS WHITE 














AS SNOW 





Will Not Crack or Peel 





Finest low-cost water soluble paint on the 
market. Fine as face powder—whitest white 
Can be wueed in Nylon Roller PTO pumps 
No abrasives to hurt your pump; minimum 
wear on equipment 

Available plain or with insecticide lindane 
for fly control. Packed in 50, 25 and 10 
Ib. bags 

Write for Full Information 


SPRA-WHITE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
436 G Ave., NW, Cedar Rapids, towa 














Before you buy 
investigate 


THE MARTIN 
The strongest 
most rugged 
Telate mihi we iile) 
built! 


Guaranteed 
to withstand 
al Malle Li 
pressures of 
crass silage 
NY Tele ma@elt] leis 
or write for 


il miclan 





now! 
ARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION = | 
2705 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohie 1 
Send facts obout Martin 1 
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This is the story of Stanley Alton 
Chapman, 20 - year - old Washington 
dairy farm boy who won highest FFA 
award—STAR FARMER OF AMERICA. 


by Allan Borlin 


Vo-Ag Monroe, Washington 


Instructor 


he entered my Vocational Agricul- 
Monroe High School, Mon- 


when 


Sen CHAPMAN was 13 years old 


ture class at 


roe, Washington, in September, 1947. A slim, 
shy, farm boy, he had, however, plenty of 
determination to go forward to learn and 


win along with his fellow students. 

Stanley's father, Mr. Ertle Chapman, passed 
away in the spring of 1947. He was not par- 
ticularly’ interested in dairy farming. I re- 
yret that I did not have the opportunity to 
become better acquainted with him. 

After the passing of Mr. Chapman, a great 
deal of responsibility was placed upon his 
wife, Mrs. Elsie Chapman Considerable 
thought was given as to whether or not they 
should continue to operate the farm or sell 
Stan was 13 years old at the time and 
his brother, Sanford, was 15. 


out, 


Inherited a share in home farm... 


From his father, Stanley inherited dairy 
stock, buildings, land, and equipment valued 
at $13,391.73. There were 52 head of dairy 
stock of very poor quality on the farm at 
that time. The buildings and equipment were 
badly in need of repair, and the land was in 
a run-down condition. The animals were 
valued at $65.00 to $100.00 per head. Land 
was valued at $250 per acre, and the build- 
ings and equipment were valued at approxi- 
mately $7,500, less the value of the house. 
The Chapmans were shipping from 500 to 
600 pounds of milk to the Seattle market 
from these 52 animals per day. 

Mrs. Chapman and the two boys decided 
that rather than sell the farm, stock, and 
equipment, they would carry on and operate 
the farm. “The boys attended school during 
the day and would milk the cows morning 
and evening, and a full-time hired man did 
the chores during the day. 

Stanley's first home-superviged farming 
program in high school was a Holstein heifer 
calf valued at $100. He raised this calf 
during his freshman year in high school. 

During Stanley's sophomore year in my 
vocational agriculture classes, he showed in- 
terest and enthusiasm in all our projects and 
activities. He was the Chapter Reporter, a 
member of the Supervised Farming Commit- 
tee, participated in the Fathers’ and Sons’ 


Banquet, was a member of the High School 





STANLEY CHAPMAN 


Glee Club, and played on the high school 
basketball team. 


Stan exhibited a Chester White gilt at the 
Evergreen State Fair and the Western Wash- 
ington Fair and won blue ribbons at both. 
He also exhibited a Holstein heifer and won 
a red ribbon at the Evergreen State Fair. 


Developed a strong farming program .. . 


Stan’s home-supervised farming program 
during his sophomore year was two feeder 
pigs, one brood sow, one gilt, ten Holstein 
heifers, and seventeen Holstein cows. 


He was elected Vice-President of the Mon- 
roe Future Farmer Chapter during his junior 
year in school. He was a member of the 
Chapter Poultry and Crops judging teams, 
and he also exhibited swine and dairy for 
the Chapter, winning blue ribbons at the two 
fairs. Stan was a member of the Student 
Council, a member of the Glee .Club, and also 
a “regular” on the basketball team. 

During his junior year, Stanley received 
the State Farmer degree. His mother was 
initiated into the Monroe chapter as an 
Honorary Chapter Farmer as a reward for 
her work, interest, and cooperation with the 
local chapter. Stanley’s home-supervised proj- 
ect during this year was two brood sows, 
fifteen dairy heifers, and twenty-four milk 
cows. 

Stanley made the most of his senior year 
in high school. He was president of the 
Future Farmer Chapter, president of the 
Monroe High School Student Body, Chapter 
delegate to the State Future Farmer Con- 
vention at Pullman, Washington, and a mem- 
ber of the school’s Student Council. Stan 
was surprised and very proud to have earned 
the award of State Star Dairy Farmer at 
the 1951 State Future Farmer convention at 
Pullman, Washington, and then later to have 
won the Pacific Regional Star Dairy Award 
at the National FFA convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The home-supervised farming program was 
gradually increasing each year as the Chap- 
man farm was saving heifer calves from the 
highest producing cows. The farming pro- 
gram had increased by this time to 21 dairy 
heifers and 24 milk cows. It was a pleasure 
and satisfaction for me, his vocational agri- 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


| FFA Award 


culture instructor, to work with Stan through 
the FFA these past years. He was always 
very cooperative and showed keen interest 
and enthusiasm toward my suggestions and 
advice given him in helping plan his farm 
program. 


Continuous job of improvement... 


Operating this 200-acre dairy farm has 
been a continuous job of upgrading the cattle 
by the use of good purebred bulls, modern 
methods of milking, and better feeding prac- 
tices. The pastures have been renovated; 
drainage problems have been taken care of; 
and pastures have been reseeded with clovers 
and native grasses common to our area. Ap- 
proximately 50 acres of land have been 
cleared in the last few years. This land is 
now supporting 92 head of dairy animals, 
besides raising 700 tons of grass silage an- 
nually and over 200 tons of native hay. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are applied to the pasture 
land, and all the barnyard manure and liquid 
manure is applied directly to the soil. The 
Chapman barns are equipped with a 45,000- 
gallon liquid manure storage tank. 

At the present time Stanley is three-eighths 
owner in the Chapman farm. He owns 46 
head of Holstein milk cows and 15 dairy heif- 
ers. The family home has been completely re- 
modeled; a modern 400-ton hay barn has 
been built; another 42-cow milk barn has 
been built to allow milking all the cows at 
one time. Calf barns, concrete loafing yards, 
water tanks, and many other farm conveni- 
ences have been added to the farm in the 
past six years. 

Stanley’s day begins at 3:15 a. m. each 
morning, when he brings the cows into the 
barn for feeding and milking. His days ends 
at about 7:00 p. m. each evening. 

Modern methods of harvesting and modern 
machinery are used on the farm to operate 
the farm most efficiently. 

At the present time the Chapman farm is 
shipping 2,600 pounds of milk every other 
day into the Seattle market. 


Encouraged by his mother... 


A tremendous amount of Stanley’s success 
is due to his mother who has raised two 
very fine farm boys and has encouraged 
them to become good citizens. Mrs. Harris, 
Stanley’s grandmother, has done a great deal 
to help make the work on the farm easier 
for everyone, especially during the harvest 
season, helping with the kitchen chores and 
cooking for a large crew. No doubt “Grand- 
ma’s advice” many times must have had an 
effect on Stan’s success. Roy Harris, Stan- 
ley’s uncle, has always been an influencing 
factor, especially during harvest, as he is a 
genius with farm machinery and its opera- 
tion to get the most done with the least 
amount of help. 

It was certainly a thrilling event in my 
life as a vocational agriculture instructor to 
have one of my students become an American 
Farmer, going on to be awarded the Star 
Farmer of the Pacific Region and finally the 
Star Farmer of America. THE END 
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A SQUARE BUILDING is essential in good construction so why 
not take that extra time and make certain of your measurements. 


How To 
a Building 


Lay Out 
Foundation 


by D. W. Bates 


tion of a building is begun, 

the foundation must be care- 
fully and accurately laid out. The 
corners of a rectangular building 
must be square so that there is a 
right or 90 degree angle between 
them. 

After the location of the build- 
ing has been decided upon, the 
following procedure can be used: 

1. Drive a heavy stake within a 
few inches of the surface of the 
ground at the highest location on 
which one corner of the building 
will come, as shown at A in draw- 
ing. Drive a nail X into the top 
of this stake to mark the exact 
location of the corner. 

2. From the nail X stretch a 
string five or more feet longer than 
the side of the building is to be, 
to stake M. The top of stake M 
should be level with the top of 
stake A. The dotted line AB marks 
the line of one side of the foun- 
dation. 

3. Tie a second string shown by 
the dotted line AD to the nail X. 
This string will be used to mark 
the line of one end of the building. 
Place this line so it will be as 
nearly perpendicular to line AB as 
possible. Set the temporary board 
K. which should be about six feet 
long, so that the string AD crosses 
board K near its midpoint. The 
top edge of this board should be 
level with the top of stake A. 
Draw the string tight and fasten it. 


B tomo the actual construc- 


Foundation 


i. sansice of 


Footing 





FOOTINGS should be well con- 
structed to keep the foundation 
walls from settling and cracking. 


4. From the nail X measure ex- 
actly eight feet along line AB and 
mark the distance by putting a 
common pin through the string. 
Measure from the nail X six feet 
along line AD and mark the dis- 
tance by putting a common pin 
through the string. Take a narrow 
board or rod and mark on it two 
points exactly 10 feet apart. Hold 
one mark directly under the pin in 
string line AB eight feet from X. 
Have a second person swing string 
AD to the right or left board K 
until the pin in AD, six feet from 
X, is directly over the other, or 
10-foot mark on the rod. Lines AB 
and AD are now perpendicular. 
Fasten line AD to board K. 

5. Drive stakes B and D the 
proper distances from A to mark 
the length and ‘width of the build- 
ing. The top of the stakes should 
be level with stake A and a nail 
should be driven in each to mark 
the exact location of the corners. 

6.To locate the fourth corner of 
the. rectangle make distance BC 
equal AD and CD equal AB. Mark 
C with a stake and drive a nail 
in the top to mark the exact loca- 
tion of the corner. 


7. Check the accuracy of the 
layout by measuring the diagonal 
distances AC and BD. If these 
distances are not exactly equal an 
error has been made. Should this 
be the case check all measure- 
ments and adjust the stakes and 
lines until the diagonals are equal. 

8. Construct substantial batter 
boards five to eight feet from the 
corner stakes A, B, C, and D. The 
tops of these boards should be at 
the level of the top of the pro- 
posed foundation. 

9. Stretch string ab over line 
AB, ad over line AD, and so on, 
using a plumb bob to insure ac- 
curacy. The four points of inter- 
section of the four strings will 
then be directly over the four nails 
that mark the location of the four 
corners. 


10. After the strings have been 
attached to the batter boards and 
their locations marked, stakes A, 
B, C, and D should be removed 
so that the trench for the founda- 
tion can be excavated. Additional 
strings may be placed on the bat- 
ter boards to show the location of 
the inside and outside of the foot- 
ings as well as the inside of the 
foundation. 





DO MORE JOBS—The Farmhand Stand- 
ard is a versatile machine for year 
round use. Slip on sturdy gravel plate 
to lift and load sand, earth, rocks. 
Bucket has adjustable latch for sharper 
digging angle when needed. Optional 
22-cu. ft. Scoop slips on over bucket 
for handling snow, grain, ear corn. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL FARMHAND DEALER 
Ask him for the free illustrated Standard 
Loader booklet. Or write: 

THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

Dept. 260, Hopkins, Minn. 
A Division of Superior Separator Co. 
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The low-cost FARMHAND Standard” 
is built for easier, faster loading! 


cy 


THE RIGHT COMBINATION of price, 
power, durability and easy handling 
makes the Farmhand Standard the best 
loader buy on the market. You can dig 
right in, tear loose big bucketloads, 
swing around and unload—with a safe, 
sure swiftness that means big savings. 
POWER TO SPARE. The Standard has 
powerful 1-ton lifting capacity, plus a 
“breakaway” strength of 114 tons. The 
heavy channel steel frame, 3” lift cylin- 
ders and rugged 14-cu. ft. bucket will 
stand up under even the roughest use. 
““ONE-SIDE” LOADING — The Standard’s 
12-ft., full-reach lift lets you load high 
spreaders and wagons from one side. You 
spend less time maneuvering around to 
get a big, balanced load. 
For wide-front tractors, see the new Farmhand 
Universal Loader. 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





PATZ 


BARN CLEANER 


ee e aw 


THE PATZ BARN CLEANER is 
pitiless. Is adaptable for all 
barns either standard, T- 
shaped, L-shaped or 4 gut- 
ters. The chain is one piece 
—no rivets, welds or pins to 
rust tight. One power unit 
outside on the slide gives 
one simple operation. 

THE NEW PATZ SILO UN- 
LOADER is also a real friend 
of the farmer. 


Write for Information to 


PATZ CO. 


Pound Wisconsin 


When power fails — 
or voltage drops — 


ush this by, 


a 


Model 305CK 


eee ON your 3,500 watts, A.C. 


ONAN Electric Plant 


Insure your electric power supply. An 
Onan Gasoline-driven Electric Plant 
furnishes regular 110-volt electricity 
for lights, pumps, milkers, oil burn- 
er, freeze chest, etc., when storms 
cut highline power. Easy to install 
1,000 to 50,000 watts, A. C. 


Also available: Onan A.C. Generators for tractor 
drive .. . 3,000, 4,000, 7,000 and 10,000 watts 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC, 
7810Unlv. A 


LEC 


CALF SCOURS 


Due to dictary origin. Direne 
spreads a soothing, protec- 
tive coating on irritated 
stomach and intestinal w. 

to retard fermentation ... 
cimple diarrhea. 14 oz. pkg. 
$1.00 at dealer’s or mail 
postpaid. H. W. 

















CO., Morris 6, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
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OR SALE 


DOGS 



































FOR Sale—Commetcia! Pheasant farm. Central 
Wisconsin. Complete buildings and pens. — 
ing business Customer lists furnished ea- 
aus» Where Buyer and Seller Meet a=» ~~ #~ A real opportunity. BOX 268, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 3-4 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help estates P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN 
wanted’ and ‘positions wanted’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count H. HITT. Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 1-* 
address J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’ is considered as eight words. Blind 8% Delaware—-Farms of all sizes; homes, busi- 
advertisements must be signed: "SOX =, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’ and ~ nd investment properties. MARY 
count as & additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR a wg Wvosni Dela 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- = DALY, Real Estate aaa = 
, are 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARO'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, enn Aa dats te Ge 8 Gs. be 
peaches and cream. 100 producing cows, half 
of them registered, bred only to proven sires, 
DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 70 heifers sired by, and being red. to proven 
sires. Selling Grade \ 6.56 for ° 
FARMERS attention! Have approximately 500 TESTING—Milk tests via mail; production rec- 180 ton silo, plenty improved pastures and 
Holeteir ws and heifers for sale. T.B. and ords Case. tiny bottles furnished FINAN productive crop land All feed home pro- 
Bangs tested alf i vaccinated. Open and LABORATORY. Danville. Ohio 21-10 duced, 12 month grazing. Total price for all 
' i 8; ging heifers. A stock from se GORDON'S Veterinary Penicillin (300,000 units) land, cattle and equipment $95.000. Third 
and tetanding cattle—no stockyard and Streptomycin (225 mg.) Ointment Here cash. GEO. A. CHAPMAN, 836 Camp Drive, 
Any quantity sold—one to truckload is one of the finest of our mastitis remedies. Ocala, Florida. 
r srloa SHADY ELM STOCK No fussing with syringes, just insert the con- DAIRY farm and cattle business for sale. Im- 
FARMS. Route 4 Box 502, Kenosha, Wis- tents of the tube into the udder Safe and pressive 160 acre farm, ideally located on well 
. Phones: Kenosha 2-0097—Sturdevant economical. It's the tops in treatment. $5.75 travelled northern Illinois highway. Large new 
1-* per dozen. W. G. INNERST. Cortland, New dairy barn Excellent sheds, crib. and silo. 
McFARLAND, Wisconsin, Holstein cows, heif- York 4-3 Established cattle sales business. Write BOX 
ers and calves Registered. J. M. McFAR- DAIRYMAN'S—Complete Artificial Insemination 290. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 
LAND & SONS, Watertown 5, Wis. 1-24 kit Ideal for farmers now doing their own Wisconsin 
WISCONSIN raised Holstein heifers, all ages. inseminating. Contains all the essential equip- ALL modern home on exceptionally well im- 
Reasonable tested WALLOCH & LYNCH, ment for collecting semen, diluting it and in- proved heavy soil 277 acre farm. 96° well 
Sugar Creek Farm Elkhorn Wisconsin. seminating $26.67 postpaid anywhere in the equipped barn, big concrete silo, grade “A”’ 
R. R. 1 U. 8 Includes informative U.S.D.A. bulle- milkhouse, new double garage, other build- 
HOLSTEIN «pringer cows and heifers Also tin outlining correct procedures. Write for free ings. About 200 acres fields. Only $7500 cash 
‘ gs Fror r herd of shipped direct catalog INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Box down takes it. Balance $500 per year for 20 
Wiscons R. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev- 122, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 4° years, ‘‘on or before’ at 4% interest. Per- 
erly, Wichita Falla, Texas 20-° sonal property, optional, only $6500—including 
PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 35 head dairy cattle, tractor on rubber, trac- 
steins, production, type. pedigrees and healt! FEED BAGS tor machinery, milking machine, etc. A high- 
Let us quote y prices quality Holsteins. ly productive farm on wumusually favorable 
Pp ‘ Watertow W 3.° WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and terms! BAKER ZZ-36. St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
FARMERS and livestocka atter We can burlap feed bags. Write for our quotations. WE have cash buyers for all kind real estate. 
furnish y good quality, nicely marked Hol- THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COM- Free lists. TOOLE’S Box 84, Evanaville, In- 
rig tr 3 pounds on PANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* diana. 5-* 
for q * per ft nd and good quality 
Ciuernsey heifers ; ents er pound Also 
ging ’ a ge HAY -AND BEDDING POSITIONS WANTED 
4 ttle tested meet your 
tate requirements. We have a large assort- | FOR Sale—Hay—hay. ART CALLARI HAY | wanrep—Test cow milking job. Steady, sober 
ty ' , ang at all times ‘ompany, shippers of uniformly graded hay, and reliable. BOX 286, care Hoard's Dairy- 
Write or " LINK BROTHERS, INC Mi- alfalfa, clover, timothy, prairie feeding hay, seam. West Atkinson, Wieceasia 5.2 
nong. Wis 2-° Upper Sandusky, Ohio. -_ mY om etenal, My. registered “herd dispersed 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer at maximum prices. See Feb. 6th issue, Hol- 
e wn x aa kage ssteetl . « ro a DAIRY EQUIPMENT stein World Lacked capital for expansion. 
Ree coe & Uret cal hewers, ireeh 6ae ee Immediately available as herdsman or man- 
prir ervic pull t t- 2 
 y +» be wc : a —" y~4 a A MILKING parlor stalls Chore-Boy, side open- ager for investment-type oun interested in 
BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Ulinols. Phone Elgin ing. (Galvanized, circular manger and heavy L breeding finer cattle and attaining top produc- 
818 1-° shape splash shield Seven 1%” posts in tion 53 years old. College graduate. Married 
20 REGISTERED Holstein cows, 15 heifers. cement. Also, lane type milking parlor stalls man. No children. ROBERT W. A. RODG- 
Bang's free. PAUL VAN CLEVE, New Provi and auger metering grain feeders. Write for ER, Middlebury Vermont 
Sonam, Senneieentn 6-2 liter@ture and prices. CHORE-BOY MILK- ee a ny oe See Sam. ae 
‘ ING MACHINE CO NY , mukin oe Surge © - bacnines 
- 1ESS LATHROP. "D ee io ae Rivers, Michigan. a ee — Single Available April 10. BOX 295, care 
HOLSTEINS and G ak Linens Levee astaetind ” Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
betes epetamane ar i omen alee ial FARM EQUIPM TECHNICIAN, S oor ee — 
non-returns an references. estern states 
gin, Ilinois. (Hotel accommodati Rstab- | COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, ee San. Wineenae 
: - . qued colestion of Clasemene steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- WANTEDO—Position as herdsman or manager on 
Okla... Brane? Phone: Claremore 116 2a ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel dairy farm in midwest. Dairy Husbandry 
HOLSTEIN Cow Large selection of registered \ir, Maryland 18-° graduate, Kansas State College Married 2 
and high grade fresh cows and springers al FREE milking parlor plane—show money-saving years military service. Practical experience. 
waie.@m hana. We hese of com bee cae tied ways to modernize your milking operation Good references. BOX 291, care Hoard's Dairy- 
{f dairy cattle you want. Write or come. Our Save manpower, increase dairy profits. Write man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
prices are right MERLE H. GREEN & LOUDEN, Dept. 3, Fairfield, Iowa 1-24 MARRIED man wants work under management 
SONS, Elsie, Michigan 2.* DEPRESSION prices we sell cheap $250,000 new on dairy grain farm Lifetime experience. In- 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- and used tractor parts, 150 models. describe terested. Prefer Catholic employer Illinois 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing needs, immediate quotation, satisfaction guar- Require modern house, Catholic elementary 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders, anteed. SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS CORP., school within reasonable distance VIRGIL 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414 Fargo, North Dakota 1-8 UKENA, 425 State Aid Road, Wood River, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 5. BUILD your own forage racks with Plato End- Iilinois. 
REGISTERED Holstein cows heifers also gate Hardware and Steel Frameworks. Write for 
grades. W. STRAUSS. Watertown. Wis 5.2 free literature. PLATO FARM EQUIPMENT 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We CO., Plato, Minnesota. 4-4 HELP WANTED 
ean furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this BETTER crops—Saler storage Easier handling SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, general farm 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your with Link Grain Cleaners, Grain Blowers, T t Ch f i 
w > Auger Elevators. LINK MFG. CO... Far eupetience ae ae Se ee 
needs. ¢ can supply them. BOTTEMA - argo, ing and advancement. Excellent working and 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* North Dakota. 3-4 living conditions. Steady, year-round work. 
LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey | TRACTOR parts. Largest combination of new BOX 720. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and and used parts in the country Free 1954 son. Wisconsin. 13-* 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG. catalog. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS COM- MILKER—Single or married, for outstanding 
Valparaiso, Indiana 17-* PANY, Des Moines 3 Iowa 1-spl Holstein herd in Illinois. List experience, 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY BOOMS Wagon Unloader. All-purpose. Inex- wage requirements and telephone. BOX 222, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11.* pensive Easily attaches to your present care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
MILKING springing cows and heifers, many wagon. Also self unloading teed carts. Free consin. 21-* 
calthood vaccinated; artificially bred; TB- literature. BOOMS SILO COMPANY, Harbor | MELP wanted on Large Certified Milk Farm. 
Bang’s tested. C.O.D. shipments by truck Beach, Michigan. 4-spl Good wages. Pay for overtime. Room and board 
Sorry, no calves KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND LIQUID manure pump Luna No. 3. Write to P. reasonable. Opportunities for dependable men. 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- 0. BRANDENBERGER, 6031 8S. W. Pendle- Write for information. WALKER GORDON 
phone 3700. s-* ton Crt., Portland 19, Oregon. 6-spl LABORATORY COMPANY, Plainsboro, New 
REGISTERED—CGuernsey calves. K. V. FARM. FOR Sale—Brand new Hummer Feed Mill com- Jersey. 24-spl 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-° plete — $150.00. J. E. BERNARD & CO., HEROSMAN—Young married man, prefer col- 
WHEN you are in need of: Breeding stock INC., 27-29 Pearl Street, New York 4, New lege graduate, experienced in all phases of 
fresh cows, springers, fall freshening heifers York herd management. Interested in permanent po- 
pen heifers. registered heifer calves, in any GIGANTIC surplus sale — Tremendous savings. sition, willing and able to take responsibility. 
number ntact R. H. WALTER, Lannon. Government and excess inventory, power Modern housing for small family. All infor- 
Wis. Phone: Menomonee Falls 0263 3.6 plans, hydraulics, compressors, pumps, weed mation and references in first letter BOX 
COMMISSION buyer of outstanding dairy cows sprayers, chain saws, binoculars, tools, hun- 296. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
and heifers Purebred and grade JACK dreds items Illustrated catalog free. SUR- Wisconsin. 
MULLOWNEY, New Lisbon, Wis 5-6 PLUS CENTER, 838 ‘‘O" Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 5-2 AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 











tag for horns and neck Write for folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana 16-* 
ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic Send 
for catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania, 18-* 
STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 
HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes %& Ib.. 1 Ib.. 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
markers §5.25 postpaid, includes set of oum- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 
Write for tree catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 18-* 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 


Write for tree catalog. NASOO, 
1.-* 


complete line 
Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin 


SPIDER in cow's teats! Use Gordon's Teat So- 
lution Geod tor spiders on ends or up in 
teats. Gusranteed. Postpaid §1. W. G. INN- 


ERNST, Cortland, New York 


24-spl 








FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital 
Our liste are always complete. Write for tree 
catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 6-° 

ONE of the best dairies in Palm Beach County 
operating 8 years Excellent buildings, two 
new 2-bedroom houses for master and foreman. 
24 stanchion quonset barn, 200 head Jerseys 
aod (Ciuernseys, 120 milkers, best outlet for 
milk 547 acres $96,000.00. Terms. See C. C. 
TOWNES, 239 Wells Road. Palm Beach, 
Florida, or J. Ford Rousseau, Dairyman, Hood 
Road, Jupiter, Florida. 4-5 

OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Wills- 
mette Valley. Send 25¢ for our illustrated cata- 
log. KINGWELL AGENCY, Boz 267-M, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 2° 

NEW Strout Catalog, just out! Farms, homes, 
businesses, 34 states, coast-to-coast, over 3200 
bargains described. Green cover. Mailed free. 
World's largest; 54 years service. STROUT 
REALTY, 7-T So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 3, 
lilinois 4-3 











LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. 
AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 


REISCH 
lowa. 
LEARN auctioneering. 
catalog. MISSOURI A 
8425D4, Kaneas City, 


Free catalog. 


Term soon. Write for 
UCTION SCHOOL, Box 
Missouri. 9-* 





FILM SERVICE 





ONLY 25¢ for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from 


roll or 
service. 


your negative 


Quick 


(Trial offer). 16-50c. 


Money-back guarantee. WIL- 


LARD STUDIOS, Box 3555T, Cleveland, O. 5-* 





DO 


GS 





GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 


Choice of sex. 
Priced right. 


trial. 
cialty. 


NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 


Spayed females a spe- 
CLOVERDALE KEN- 
18-* 


SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 


WORKING Border Coll 
Puppies guaranteed. 
R6, Lima, Ohio. 


jes. Imported parents. 
HOWARD McCLAIN, 


2-° 





SCOTCH Collie pups Half grown. Excellent 
parentage. MILTON MALUEG, Caroline, Wis 

PUPS direct from my imported registered Bor- 
der Collies, give supreme cattle work satisfac- 
tion. They're level-headed; possess driving 
ease; quick, powerful responsive body. Get my 
Border Collie Book, $2.00. M. 8 PERROT 
R-4, Gentleman Road, Ottawa, Illinois 

ENGLISH Shepherd and Border Collie puppies 
guaranteed heelers. Both sexes. Instructions 
furnished. Choice colors. BROOKVIEW KEN. 
NELS, Ayrshire, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


ALFALFA and Clover Seeds—Much lower priced 
than last year. Ranger, Grimm, Ladak and 
Hardistan Alfalfa—prices start at $18.60 bu 
Medium Red $19.80 bu. up, Alsike $15.60 
Sweet Clover $5.40 up, Certified Ladino Clo- 
ver $36.60, Imported Trefoil $35.40 No. 1 
Bromus 18c Ib., Timothy and Alsike 22c 
Meadow Fescue 25c, Flax $5.32 bu. Bags free 
Most seeds Arasan treated. Write for complete 
list and free samples. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GRIMM ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, Fargo 
N. D. 500 Co-operating Growers. 5.2 

iv’S a hybrid. Plant Sevelra alfalfa—an Idaho 
developed product for almost one half century 
Extremely hardy and heavy yielding. Can also 
supply combination grasses to plant with it 
Write JAMES O. BECK, grower and grass- 
land farming consultant, care Mayfield Stage 
Boise, Idaho. 

MONTANA hardiest grown alfalfas. Certified and 
Uncertified Ranger, Ladak, Cossack, Grimm 




















Hardistan and Montana Common Alfalfa, Clo- 
vers and (Grasses. Pasture mixtures a spe- 
cialty Lowest possible prices. Write for de- 
acriptive catalog. MONTANA SEED COM.- 
PANY, Bozeman, Montana. 6-2 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
AMAZING extra-money plan gives you gorgeous 
dress without penny cost. Rush name today 
with dress size. HARFORD, Dept. L-1181 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 23-10 
NYLON hosiery bargains. Factory rejects 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec- 
onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg- 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY. Box 
349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn 1-* 
MAKE money introducing World's cutest chil- 
dren's dresses. Big selection, adorable styles 
Low prices. Complete display free. Rush 
name. HARFORD, Dept. L-1376. Cincinnati 
25. Ohio. 23-10 
LOOK! Full fashioned nylon hosiery: Irregulars 
3 pr. $2. Seconds 35 pr. $1. Thirds 6 pr. $1! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. PREMIER SALES 
Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 4-* 
MALF price! Wonderful crystal clear Plastic 
Bags. Jumbo 13%"x18" regularly 10c, now- 
all you want 5¢ each postpaid! Fresh, perfect 
stock. Hurry! WE-NO-NAH SALES, Box 195, 
W-HD, Winona, Minnesota. 
POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 
SPECIAL Offer: 100 big broiler chicks $2.95; 


400 for $10.00 Quick COD shipments 
RAUCHE CHICKS, Kleinfeltersville 25 
Pennsylvania. 1-8 
ONE of country’s largest producers of big im- 
ported type heavy producing Danish Brown 
Leghorn chicks. Special prices. free catalog 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-45C. Mexico 
Missouri. 1-6 
GENUINE Broad Breasted Bronze turkey poults 
from our own breeder flock and hatchery. Our 


breeder flock, hatchery and poults. all U. 8 
approved—Pullorum Clean. Also started poults. 
Write, KEHL TURKEY FARM, Columbus 
Wisconsin. 4-5 
“BIG Baron Leghorns,’ world famous winners 


Austra Whites, Leghamps, Delawares, New 
Hampshires. Started chicks. Guaranteed. HEI- 
MAN'S HATCHERY, Montrose 22. Mo 5-* 

ROVEN Ducks—Giant 10 Ib. stock. Hatching 
eges. Circular. GOSHEN POULTRY FARM, 
Goshen, Indiana. 





RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets. Par- 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 





Michigan. 19-* 
MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla rabbits. 
Cash markets supplied. Write today! ROCK- 
HILL RANCH, Sellersville 43, Penn. 1-8 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CLIPPER blades 





sharpened by factory-trained 


operators on factory equipment. Blades re- 
turned same day received. All work guaran- 
teed. $1.00 per set, postage paid. Mail to 


COBURN COMPANY, Whitewater 5, Wiscon- 
sin. 6-2 
ASK about a veterinary correspondence course 


that you can study at home. How to treat 
and care for livestock. 21 lessons. DR. DA- 
VID ROBERTS PRACTICAL HOME VET- 
ERINARY COURSE, Waukesha, Wis. 3-4 


TOP prices from Midwest. Your new goose and 
duck feathers bring higher prices and immedi- 
ate payment when shipped to Midwest-——na- 
tionally known for dependability. Here's what 
you receive: new white goose, $1.55 per Ib.; 
hew grey goose, $1.35; new white duck, $1.10; 
new colored duck, §1.00; goose and duck 
quills, 15c. Ask for free shipping tags. To 
obtain highest prices for used goose and duck 
feathers, send samples for quotation. MID- 
WEST FEATHER ©O., 1348 W. Cermak 
Road, Chicago 8, Illinois. 4-* 

SILO Care and Repair folder free. Write INDI- 
ANA SILO & PAINT ©O., North Manchester 
Indiana. 5-* 

NEED stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 20-° 
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i i € Pets a $ 
HOMEMADE CATTLE FEEDER 


Albért McGee, Adams County, In- 
diana farmer, saves himself a lot 
of time with this homemade cattle 
feeder. He uses the feeder mostly 
for young stock. It is in the barn- 
yard just outside of the barn. The 
feeder is just below the haymow 
and it takes only a minute for 


McGee to throw some hay into the 
feeder. 

McGee points out that while the 
feeder may look like some other 
feeders, 


homemade there is one 


ow HANDY HINTS 


fe, 
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outstanding difference. Note the 
deep bottom. McGee says the deep 
bottom is designed to _ prevent 
waste or to keep it to a minimum. 
Most other feeders of this type 
have a shallow bottom and much of 
the hay is pulled out of the feeder 
and trampled underfoot. With this 
feeder there is little waste. As the 
cattle pull on the hay, the hay 
which is not eaten at the time falls 
into the deep bottom of the feeder 
instead of on the ground outside. 
Indiana. S. M. SCHWARTZ. 





SUPPLY WATER FOR COWS 
ON PASTURE 


Carrying both water and licking 
boxes is a natural to go along 
with the good practice of rotated 
pastures, as well as being an an- 
swer to the problem of an unre- 
liable water supply. 

There are six rotated pastures 
at D. H. Werblow’'s dairy farm, 
Bennington County, Vermont, for 
his milking herd of 65 Jerseys: 
This old 600-gallon oil tank was 


steam-cleaned and mounted on a 
four-wheel trailer. The tractor 
hauls it, filled with water, while 
the cattle are being driven to pas- 
ture in the morning and returns 
it for refill when the herd is 
brought home in the afternoon. 
It saves the need for six brooks or 
expensive piping. An ordinary 
drinking bow! is on each side. At 
the rear, the left licking box is 
for salt and the right one is for 
minerals. 


Vermont. WILLIAM GILMAN, 





MOVING CALVES 


Since I have been using calf 
pails with nipples, I find mov- 
ing calves, of any age, to another 
barn or new pasture an easy trick. 
No more pulling, carrying, and 
running them. I get everything 
ready the day before and on their 
morning feeding I let them start 


to suck the nipple, then I start 
walking to their new quarters and 
they follow along and don't even 
seem to know they are going plac- 
es; they're just interested in hang- 
ing onto their breakfast. Larger 
calves hang on the best. 
Nebraska. 
Mrs. ANDREW LANDGREN. 








A Word 


to the Wise 
is Usually Sufficient 





HERE'S A TIP FOR YOU... 


Postage rates continue to increase for all magazines. 


Paper costs more, labor is higher, so take advantage 
of today’s BARGAIN in subscription rates. 


MAIL 
YOUR 
RENEWAL 
TODAY! 


Look at your address label on the back cover of 


this copy. 


If the top line shows expiration (by ab- 


breviation and year) during the next few months, 


RENEW NOW! 


Postage goes UP, next April. 


Use Renewal Blank on Page 277. 

















Hoard's Dairyman 





Now Available! 





Now you can keep your copies of 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN for ready ref- 
erence in this handy binder. Made 
to hold 24 issues and lie flat when 


open. 
blue and gold. 





Simulated leather cover in 


Mail $3.00 
Today 
to 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Department 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Sale Announcements 


Mar. 26-—Jerseys. Shammo & Click Dis- 
persal at Dalton, Ohio. Gene Slagle, Sale 
Mar Columbus, Ohlo 

Mar 31—Jerseys Dispersal of the 
Charlies A. Peterson herd at Rosendale, 
Wis Chester Folck & Son, Sale Maers., 
Springfield, Ohio 

ril Guernseys Waukesha County 
rnsey Breeders Association Sale at 
Waukesha, Wis. L. L. Burlingham, Sec 

April 5. 6 & 7—Holsteins. Dispersal of 
the Hick Creek Farms herd at Mc 
Henry, Lilinols. Baird & Darcey, Wauke- 
sha and Watertown, Wisconsin, Sale Mer. 

Apr &—Jerseys. Winans Dispersal at 
Ottsville, Pennsylvania. Gene Slagle, Sale 
Mer., Columbus, Ohio 

April 12—Guernseys. Louls Merryman's 


90th Sale at 
Merryman & 
Sparks, Md 


Louls McL. 
Sale Mers., 


Timonium, Md., 
Sons, Inc., 


April 14 Brown Swiss. Indiana State 
Brown Swiss Sale at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Wren Markle. Secretary, R. No. 2, Bryant, 
Indiana 

April 15 Guernseys. Eastern Ohio 
Spring Guernsey Sale at Canfield, Ohlo. 
Ohio Guernsey Breeders Ass'n., Sale 
Mers., Wooster Ohlo 

April 17-—Guernseys Iowa Guernsey 
Breeders Sale at Waterloo la Iowa 
Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n., Sale Mears. 

April 19—Guernseys. Van Werden-Petere 
sen Dispersal at Winterset, Ia., L. V. 
Willson, Sale Mer., Owatonna, Minn 

April 26—Guernseys Mid-west Invitae 
tlonal Sale at St. Charles, Ill, L. V. 
Wilson, Sale Mer., Owatonna, Minn 

May 1—Jerseys. West New York Sale at 
Palmyra, New York. Gene Slagle, Sale 
Mer., Columbus, Ohio 

May 3—Guernseys. Tennessee State Sale 
at Hermitage, Tenn., Louis McL. Merry- 
man & Sons, Inc., Sale Mgrs., Sparks, Md. 

May 3—Guernseys. Missour! Guernsey 
Breeders’ Consignment Sale at Columbia, 
Missour! 

May 8—Jerseys. Michigan State Sale at 
Olivet, Mich Gene Slagle, Sale Mgr., 
Columbus, Ohlo 

May 10-11—Guernseys. Forsgate Guern- 
sey Dispersal at Jamesburg. N. J Pate 
Sales Company, Sale Mgrs. Trenton, N. J. 

May 17—Guernseys. The Guernsey Sale 
of the South at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Louls Me icL. Merryman & Sons, Inc Sale 
Mers varks, Md 

May oR Jerseys. Slagle Quality Sale at 
Columbus, Ohlo. Gene Slagle, Sale Mgr., 
Columbus, Ohlo 

May 2% —Guernseys. The Guernsey Sale 
at Trenton, N. J... Louls McL. Merryman 
& Sons, In Sale Mers.. Sparks, Md 

June 7—juernseys. Paxon Hollow Dis- 
persal at Media, Penn Louls McL. Mer- 
ryman & Sons, Inc., Sale Mgrs., Sparks, 
Maryland 









































Bloodlines sired by In 
ternationa and Import- 
ed Chamy 
L. 8. TOPLIFF 
RFO x1 BOX +224 
Libertyville, tt. 
Route 263 
' 
HORTHOR ‘ 
1330) [ae APRIL 23-24 
YOU ARE INVITED to Springfield, Mo. 


attend the year’s biggest 
Milking Shorthorn Sale. 
Your chance to select the 
best in Milking Short- 
horns — picked from the 
nation’s choice herds. For 
particulars and catalog write 

THE AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
1313-65 S$. Glenstone Ave. SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

















CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 








Improved Stud Service 


Profit More 





. 
with 

Brown Swiss cows will e jonger. They are not 
@ short-time breed. For centuries Brown Swiss 
have been «# ted as practical cow with « 
strong, rugged cor 

You will find Brown Swiss capable of producing 
and reproducing regularly under the American 
System of Agriculture 

The Brown Swiss Breed is well adapted for your 


dairy tarm conditions. You wi find them good 
rustlers with great body capacity capable of 
heavy production on @ pasture and roughage feed- 
ing program. Get a purebred foundation this year 
For more Information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 














Selected Brown Swiss 
INDIANA STATE SALE 
State Fairgrounds - Indianapolis 


WED., APRIL 14, 1954 


HIGH PRODUCTION COWS 

BRED HEIFERS 

OPEN HEIFERS 

SELECTED YOUNG BULLS 
For Catalog — Write 


INDIANA BROWN SWISS ASSN. 
WREN MARKLE, Sec., Bryant, Ind., Rt. 2 

















DON'T YOU TAKE 
ALL THE GAMBLE! 


Name-your-own- price! —ey A rw -back- 
guarantee! Prefe pedig choice 
son of SCOTTISH IMPORTED. APPROVED Lo 


gan Mains GAIETY, Sire of 12 daus. avg. 11842 


M., 461 F., and 20 sons servicing herds in N. C., 
N. ¥., Teuan., Ia., Neb., Va., Pa., Ky., Minn., 
Mich. Write for details, 


pedigrees & pictures. on 
fer Expires April 15. EZRA STONE, Newtown, P 
AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—Now is the time 
to buy that bull calf you'll need for service 
next fall. Write for pedigrees and prices of bull 
calves from dams with official records, backed 
by type classified and progeny tested ancestry. 
Strathgiass Farm, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By Carefree Diamond Jim, Double ap- 
proved, 10 daughters avg. 11,532 Ibs. milk 
4.32% 499 Ibs. fat. Herd classification 858 as 
out of Diamond Jim Daughters by Sire 
backed by approved breeding. Calves near- 
ly any age. Write for pedigrees and prices. 


CAREFREE FARMS 


Traditionally The Best 
New Haven Indiana 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


ra Pe 
Hoosierlea feome, Franklin, Ind. 


and 
Scotch-Shortherns of Quality and Breeding 
write Randolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


R. R. 1 SIWEL RD. 




















REGISTERED 
BROWN SWISS BULL SALE 


All 1953 crep must go to make room for new ar- 


rivals. Selected top quality males from dams of 
500 Ibs. butterfat and up. Sired by the ‘“‘SWEET- 
NESS BULI Amazingly low prices during this 
vale Quick action needed. Write or come to 


PALA-BARR BROWN SWISS FARMS, 
Barrington, Iilinois. 


AYRSHIRES 


RZ2, 















Big Milkers ~- - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Bene ber Booklets 


~_ Ayntbire Breeders’ Auecistien 
10 Center Se, Brendon, Vi 


YOUR DAIRY HERD 

THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON, TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 


AYRSHIRES 


Windrow Is “Tops” 


By Every Measurement 
Herd Average, ibs. fat 503 
Herd Classification -882 
75 000 Ibs. Milk Cows 23 


Approved Duns 47, National Class Leaders 7 
Top Approved Bull of the Breed. (Storm Cloud 
of Windrow—-626 Ibs. fat.) Top Cow Of All 
Breeds In U. $.-—-(Neshaminy Miss Phett— 
Excelient. 1,036 ibs. fat, 305 day, 2x milking) 
Write Us For The Best In Red And Whites 


FARMS 


Highway 





IMPROVE 












WINDROW 


5501 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Coolidge 























JERSEYS 










Acre Returns? 


For a truer picture, fig- 
ure your dairy profits on 
a per acre basis—no' per 
cow. Then learn about 
higher acre yields from 
Jerseys. Write for our 
free literature. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. G-34* Columbus, Ohie 


















BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


TWO NEW LISTS JUST OUT! 
A Heifer Sales List A Bull Sales List 
if You Are Looking ae 
MORE PRODUCTION Wec Rte You 


Breed Jerseys That Milk And Milk - And 


Milk! 13 Consecutive Years Over 500 Lbs. Fat. 
All On Twice 


Daily Milking. 











ST. ALBANS VERMONT 


Established 1803 
ELBERT S&S. BRIGHAM, Owner 
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WANT JERSEYS? 


Here Is The Biggest HEIFER OPPORTUNITY 
in Many Years. 
HEARTHSTONE - WHITEHALL 

(Ohio) (New Jersey) 


HEIFER SALE 


With Additional Consignments From 
Chester Folck & Sons 


APRIL 24, 1954 
At Hearthstone Farm, Urbana, O. 


Selling 47 wonderful calves and yearlings 
by our well known herd sires. 
Write For Catalog 


CHESTER FOLCK & SONS, Springfield, Ohio 








BILTMORE JERSEYS 


Mark This Date On Your Calendar 


BILTMORE’S 6th ANNUAL SALE 
MAY 8&8, 1954, AT THE FARM 
Under The Historic Sale Umbrella 


Plan a trip to the beautiful Smoky 
Mountains with a never-to-be-forgotten 
day at Biltmore Farms. 
1,000 JERSEYS TO SHOW YOoU— 
50 JERSEYS TO SELL _ 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEN 


Bildecore rane 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 

















6 Months (ld Jersey Bull Calf 


tatto 535 out ef Lilac Remus Unrivaled 
Greatest, our Brigham Furm sire, and 
Gold Cup Peach, an excellent AJCC test- 
ed dam, $375.00. Write for pedigree. The 
largest purebred Jersey herd in Minne- 
Sota. 


PINE BEACH FARMS Nevis, 
BRYN MAWR FARM 


is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 





av. 10.498 Ibs. milk, a Tbs. fat, 12 Class. 
daughters average 82.1 
FRANK 8. ASTROTH, "a. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 








WISCONSIN JERSEYS 


Come to America’s Dairyland for Jer- 
sey breeding stock. For current month- 
ly list of Jerseys for sale write to Wis- 
consin Jersey Breeders Association, 
George — Secretary, R23, Box 372, 




















PRODUCTION BRED JERSEY BULL 
Dropped Aug. 16, 1953, Solid Color 
Sire: World's Records Lord Champion 7 star bull. 
Dam: Valiant Carnation Tiny, Cl. ‘‘Very Good."’ 
H.1I.R. *‘Ton of Gold’* cow. Best record 784.4% 
B.F. 12.4272 milk in 352 days, 5.9% test at 6 
yrs. of age 
Price and pedigree on request. 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, lowa 














PIXY’S LOCHINVAR 


11,294 Ibs. milk is the M. E. average (farm fig- 
ures) on his first four daughters to finish test 
Others doing as well. Sons for sale from high 
record tested families. Your inquiry will receive 
a prompt reply. 


CHAS. S. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 





Choice high grade Jersey and bred heif- 
ers. Also springers and yearlings, T.B., Bang's 
Tested. Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation's 
great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 
View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Let us send you 
printed list of our present and former herd sires 
going back 50 years and see if you don't wast a 
**Better Butter Bred’’ Golden Sunset for your next 
herd sire. We have them any age. 

ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, Missouri 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 











— 


AYRSHIRES 


A UTTLE BIT MORE, FOR A LITTLE BIT 
LESS, IN EVERY BULL CALF WE OFFER! 
Our Herd Sires Are Backed Up By Such 


Great Cows As Neshaminy, Miss Phett and 
Par's Red Shelia. 

Real Producing Dams and Brood Cows 
Complete The Pedigrees. 

Long Lane Farm has been breeding Ayr- 
shires for twenty years. Lean on our expe- 
rience with the breed. Write Or Visit 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Mich. 








An opportunity to follow a well-defined, 
successful breeding program. as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Iilinois Telephone: Cary 5411 














have desirable bull 

calves from high producing cows 
and with proven background. We offer 
them at farmers prices. Herd on official 
test since 1925. Write for prices and 
pedigrees. 


NESHAMINY FARMS 


WE frequently 


Newton, Penn. 











50 HEAD 





the herd. 


derful Advancer. 
field, Ohio. 


Palmyra, Missouri 





Marion Farm Jersey Dispersal 


Monday, March 29, 1954 - 12:30 P. M. 


Herd consists of popular blood lines, such as Sparkling Pinn Peer 
Basil an Excellent son of Brampton Royal Maid’s Basil, Superior Sire 
son of Jester Royal Maid and Brampton Basileus. 
Pinnacle that is out of a daughter of Brampton Basileus was used in 


Eight (8) year average 508 lbs. fat with desirable type. 
Most of the Peer daughters are out of a Superior Sire son of Won- 


For catalog write, Chester Folck and Son, Sales Manager, Spring- 
MAURICE SAFFARRANS 


50 HEAD 





Also a son of 


Two miles west on biacktop 
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GUERNSEYS 


FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send for “how-to” information about 
Guernsey profits — more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk that always has a steady, ready market. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
402 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


FOR SALE -- BULL 


BORN SEPT. 1953. Grandson of 
Douglaston Lady Augusta Ex., 5 AR 
daughters, 4 Ex., and Coldspring's 
Romulus Beauty Ex. 14374 - 746 
Jr4. Dam from an outstanding cow 
family made 10875 - 488 Sr2 2x. 
Also a few choice heifers all ages. 

















TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 











IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 


GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine bull calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of pedigree. A post card will 
bring you complete information 
concerning our herd sires, also 
these bull calves. 


Write Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvi: 

an outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy. 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds. 305—2x milking. 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for sale sons of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King’s Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires’ dams have records from 614 to 926 fat. 
Also some choice heifers. Write today for full 
information. 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 

J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec. 





























REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires 
ss Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
t nd dams. for sale. Large selection t« 

r serviceable age and younger Calf 

1 vaccinated. Bang's tree. TB accredited herd 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and ful! particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 


east 








BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








ESKDALE FARMS 


GUERNSEYS 


TWO PUREBRED HERDS 
NEENAH, WIS. —  TRYON, N. C. 


Box 512 Box 488 
WE HAVE 


A Potential Herd Sire For You 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls 
Out of Dams of High Quality 

and Production 


Heifers Occasionally Available 
WRITE OR VISIT US AT 
EITHER FARM 








COMPLETE DISPERSAL 
APRIL - 19 - 1954 


WINTERCREST FARM GUERNSEYS 
AT THE FARM 


WINTERSET, IOWA - 12 Noon 
(25 miles S.W. Des Moines)) 
TESTED — CLASSIFIED 
2 Herd Sires—36 Cows—15 Bred Heifers—14 
open. Featuring Two Brooks Lordship and 
12 of his daughters. Those now fresh milk- 
ing up to 40 Ibs. as 2-yr.-olds. Lordship is 
a 5-yr.-old son of Fairlawn Actors Peer 
and out of Two Brooks T. Rose with 846 

as 7-yr-old : 
H. W. VanWerden, Ray W. Peterson, 
Owners 
For catalog write L. V. Wilson, Sales Mgr., 
R. 1, Owatonna, Minn, 











FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


by outstanding herd sires and out of high pro- 
duction dams from good cow families; also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective breeding. 
If interested send for free leaflets on our Guern- 
seys and Yorkshires. 


BURTON LANE FARM 


Box 552 Lake Forest, Illinois 





HOLSTEINS 
































TO BE SOLD AT 
SALE PAVILION 


75 HEAD 


pleton, Wis. 
ficially. Every animal goes. 


of Purebred heifers, due 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASS’N. 


42ND ANNUAL SALE 
APRIL 5, 1954 — 12:30 P. M. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Dispersal of the Registered Guernseys of Victor Leppla Herd of Ap- 
A clean herd sired by registered bulls and bred arti- 


Our usual consignment of young Purebred cows and a large number 
in the fall; 
bulls and a half dozen open heifers six to fourteen months old. Every 
animal! will be T.B. and blood tested. 


also 3 first class serviceable 











L. V. WILSON—Coordinator 





MIDWEST GUERNSEY SALE 
APRIL 26, 1954, (AT ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


50 GREAT YOUNG COWS and HEIFERS — 


This a promotionai sale featuring only extra high grade consignments 
from the leading breeders of the midwest. The bulls represent three 
of the outstanding cow families in America. 


Watch April 10 issue for further details. Write for catalog to: 


3 BULLS 


Route 1, Owatonna, Minn. 


CARNATION HEILO CINDERELLA VIOLET 

Butterfat 365 days, 7 yrs., on 3-time milk- 
ing: 1169.5 Lbs. 

Butterfat 365 days, 4‘ yrs., on 3-time milk- 
ing 1107.3 Lbs. 

Butterfat 365 days, 6 yrs., on 3-time milk- 
ing: 1016.8 Ibs. 

Butterfat 365 days, 3 yrs., on 3-time mitk- 
ing: 919.7 Lbs. 

Butterfat 365 days, 2 yrs., on 3-time milk- 
ing: 710.2 Lbs. 


We Offer A Grandson Of This 


Famous Cow 


CARNATION Hei.o Cinderella Violet 
(pictured above) recently completed 
a 7-year-old record that gave her an av- 
erage of 984 pounds of fat, 22,587 pounds 
of milk and a 4.3% test for her first 5 
lactations. It is believed she is the only 


cow with 5 such records in her first 5 


lactations 

Her daughter (with a 35-day, 3- 
times, 582-pound, 4-year-old record) has 
a son born September 28, 1953, sired by 
the well-known show bull, Carnation 
Professor 

This week we offer this very promis- 
ing bull for sale. He is Ear Tag B-107, 
and his 7 nearest dams already average 
987 pounds of fat Type, long-time 
heavy production, and future promise 
are behind this young herd sire. 

Send Today For His Pedigree. 


Address: CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 
Dept. +30, 

1060 Stuart Building, 

Seattle 1, Washington 
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Large selection of cow-size close-up and springing 
heifers and young cows capable of heavy produc- 
tion. Choicest quality. Grades at Farmer prices. 
Direct country purchases Private daily sa es. 
T.B. and Bang's Tested; many Calfhood Vacci- 
nated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices quot- 
ed without obligation. Buy with confidence trom 
Ohio's oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded Die- 
tributors. Serving the dairy farmer for 105 con- 
tinuous years 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Established 1849 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Ph.: Kirby 5041 Night Ph.: Valley 8024 


INVEST TODAY IN 


A BULL thet can give you a nice uniform look- 
ing, profit making, top producing herd for the 
future. We have them from 2 months to 2 years 
old out of 500% to 700% tat 2x dams classified 
V.G. or G.P The sires are plus proven The 
prices are right. Write us. Let use send you pedi- 
gree and information. We can help you make a 
sound investment that will pay off! 


ALSO FEMALES FOR SALE 


A breeding program that BLENDS the RIGHT 
Holsteins the BEST way. 


THE ELDONON HERD 


DONALD W. JOHNSON BARTLETT, ILL. 








EUREKA FARMS— 
OFFER 2 CHOICE MARCH BULLS 


good herd Sire prospects sired by our 
Carnation Plunderer. Then from Sept. on 
we have more nice calves sired by the 
same sire. The dams back of them for 
several generations have been in DHIA 
test and are very strong in Carnation 
blood lines. They have type and produc- 
tion to offer you. 


Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Ml. 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 

Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 











HERD SIRE 


WITH GOLD MEDAL BREEDING 
We have a young bull born 9-4-53 with lots 
of size and type. He is a double grandson 
of a ‘‘Very Good’’ Gold Medal sire. The 
dam is a first calf heifer and producing a 
very good record. Write for pedigree, 
photo and price. 
MEDSKER FARMS 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl. a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


FRANK LUHRS Dairy cow MARKer 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Sullivan, Indiana 














La Sallie 1456 




















STOFFELL STYLEMASTER 
SENSATION 

This month we offer for your consider- 
ation the young sire pictured above, 
born February 12, 1953. His six nearest 
tested dams average 911.3 fat 23914 Ibs. 
milk. 
This is a beautiful type calf out of our 
best transmitting family of cows. 


For price and pedigree write. 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route #12, Knoxville, Tennessee 




















Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots. 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Rovte 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 











WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


We now have some choice young fe- 
males from Junior calves to bred 2 
year-olds to offer. These are from our 
best blood lines and this is an excellent 
opportunity for 4-H Club members and 
young breeders to select breeding stock 
at a minimum cost. We also have a few 
young bulls from high-record dams. Our 
new list is ready. 


For infermation write 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. of Public Welfare 
State Capitol Madison, Wisconsin 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


” 


CHOOSE HOLSTEINS = THE PROFIT BREED 


There are many reasons why Holsteins are known as the 
profit breed — why they assure better living for their 
owners — reasons backed by facts, figures and records. 


Because of their inherent ability to convert low-cost 
roughage into milk — their long productive life — high 
butterfat production — large, rugged calves — and adapt- 
ability to any climate, Holsteins make money for their 


owners. 


So, for BETTER LIVING now and in the years to 
come, one of the best investments you can make is regis- 
tered Holsteins. 








HOLSTEIN \ PAY f 
~FRIESIAN _ ))) i. 


PLEASANT VIEW HOLSTEIN FARM } 


Signe of the Vines 


Wherever you see the sign of REGISTER- 
ED Holsteins, you see the mark of a for- 
ward-looking dairyman. By registering el- 
igible purebreds in his herd, he keeps un- 
broken the chain of registry from parent 
to progeny that adds up to $150 extra to 
the value of every animal. By doing so, he 
makes possible the maintenance of superior 
milk-producing ability of generations of 
cows to come. 

If the chain were broken, that extra 
value would be lost, not only to the animal 
not registered, but to each of -its descen- 
dants. 
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DISPERSAL 
AUCTION SALE 


Saturday, March 27, at Noon 


Eimer Keller Farm: 14 miles Northwest of 
Milwovkee; 2 miles North of Menomonee 
Falls; 1/2 mile East of old State Hy. 55. 


59 Head of Holstein and Brown 
Swiss Cattle 


17 Registered Brown Swiss 
7 Registered Holsteins 


Balance exceptional high-grade large type 
cattle. Cattle artificially bred, calfhood 
vaccinated. 


The finest of farm power 
machinery: 


Oliver 88 tractor; Allis Chalmers WC with 
loader and cultivator; McCormick-Deering 
tractor; Gehl forage chopper with motor; 
Gehl blower; 2 Cobey power take-off hy- 
draulic wagons; Oliver combine with mo- 
tor; Leach-Jamesway barn cleaner; Leach- 
Jamesway silo unloader; 2 milk coolers. 
Balance of nearly all new power equipment 
including drill, plows, mower, ete; all 
grain and feed left at time of sale will be 
sold. 


ELMER KELLER — Owner 


R. W. Doman, Auctioneer; Robert T. 
Goode, Clerk, Menomonee Falls, Wis. 














, BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 
Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 

We have ~00 to 300 head on 

hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 

Or we will fill your order on 

direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 








DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially. 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phene: 599 day or night 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to dge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Juneau, Wisconsin 








Phone 4933 


Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 








HMOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 50 years. We 
cover fifteen of the ieading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in springing. high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—‘‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possible.’ 

Services—W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for truck 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. Write or Phone. 


Office Juneau 2046, 
Residence Beaver Dam 4584 


BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 











COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production. Also choice, serviceable registered 
bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding. 
Free fieldman ser4ce. 
For information write: 
W. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, aleo good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant. 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY. 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 














JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fleldman’s services. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 








Announcing the 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


of the HICKORY CREEK FARMS HOLSTEIN HERD 





The entire dispersal of this world famous herd will be held at 
the farm located one and a half miles Northwest of McHenry, 
Illinois. Mlinois highways 120 East and West and 31 North and 


South, both go through McHenry. 


Sale Starts Monday, April 5 at 10:30 A. M. 
and Tuesday, April 6 and Wednesday, 


April 7 at 10:00 A. M. (CST). 


HICKORY CREEK MISS ECHO, a 
daughter of Hickory Creek Gomar. In- 
cluded in the sale will be many like her 








HICKORY CREEK GOMAR, “‘Excel- 
lent’’, All-American, whose dam, Cres- 
cent Beauty Princess Marita, was “‘Ex- 
cellent"’ with over 800 Ibs. fat, she in 
turn from an ‘Excellent’’ Grand Cham 
pion cow. Gomar and 60 of his off 
spring will sell in the Hickory Creek 
Farms disperal. 








MILKMAID ORMSBY JANA, classified 
“Excellent’’ with records of 29854M 
1016F at 5yllm and 26735M 1055F at 
8yllm. She and two daughters and 
several granddaughters are included in 
the sale 


The sale will have 185 milking age cows, 41 of them classified “Ex- 


cellent”, 68 classified “Very Good”, 56 “Good 


Plus” and 19 


“Good”; production records up to 1,134 Ibs. fat and over 30,000 
Ibs. milk; 50 bred heifers, daughters of the above cows; 93 heif- 
ers from breeding age down to baby heifers; 9 bulls that have 
seen service in the herd including four classified, 2 “Excellent” 2 
“Very Good” and 2 All Americans, 7 of these 9 bulls from “Ex- 
cellent” cows; 43 young bulls from baby calves to service age. 
These youngsters are from the best cows in the herd. 


The herd is T.B. accredited and has been on a calfhood vaccina- 
tion program since 1947. All will be blood tested and we believe 
will be eligible for any state or for export. 


Sale headquarters will be the Surf Hotel, Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, located 22 miles Northwest of the farm. Transportation to 


and from the sale will be provided on request. 


For room reser- 


vation, write A. C. Thomson, Hickory Creek Farms, McHenry, III. 
Catalogs will be available. Send $1.00 to Sales Managers to se- 


cure a catalog in advance. 





This sale will provide an opportunity to secure herd sires, proved 
brood cows and any number of high record young herd-building 
cows and heifers. The entire herd has been on DHIA for years 
and records will be available on all animals sold. 





These proven grandsons of the Gold Medal 
Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad, are being 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 

in our herd, intensifying his inheritance for 
high production and outstanding type. 


5 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available. k ; 
Write for pedigrees and terms. ; 


PABST FARMS, INC. 





oot oe 


Wis Leader 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


- 


Weber Hazelwood Burke 
Raven 
Gold Medal Proven Sire Acc.-Neg. 


"HARMONIZE" YOUR HERD!! 


“HARMONY,” Classified Very Good, has an Excellent, fall sister. They were both 
members of an All-American Get of Sire Nomination. Since then another Get of the 
same sire has been nominated. 

“Harmony” as well as quite a number of his offspring, has been a consistent Show 
Ring winner. 

Could you use a son of “‘Harmony’’? Out of one of our good, 2X, brood cows. with. rec- 
ords to 700 of Fat? (Herd Classification Score—53 head—83\%%). 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Missouri 


Plan to be at Hickory Creek Farms, April 5-6-7 for the 
Complete Dispersal of this Great Herd. 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








For catalog and other information write 


BAIRD and DARCEY Waukesha or Watertown, Wisconsin 
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Here’s what Carl Boehmke, Rushford, Minn. 
found when he MODERNIZED with a 


Walk-Thru 
PIPELINE MILK 


Famous UNIVERSAL 
Calf-Nose Equipment 


SANITARY 
ING SYSTEM 


“I save time and steps every 
day in feeding and milking” 





¢ “2 men milk 4 cows while preparing 4 
more. 


* “Cows get more eating time without slows 
ing milking time. 


Bustusive Coft-Rhose on * “Semi-Automatic Feeding Convenience is 
ratemec < cente operir 
and mil wonderful. 


prevents creeping 
lock; saves stripping ume 







Pian Your Own Milking Parlor! 
Universal offers a handy new ‘Milking 
Parlor Planning Kit’ for use in arrang- 
ing your own layout 

it's FREE! Write today for your copy, 
or ask for your Universal dealer. 


AMERICA’S FINEST DAIRY 
FARMS CHOOSE UNIVERSAL 


irs 


* “Cuts labor time and costs way down. 
* “Filter milk In-line saves an operation. 


* “In-Place mechanical washing is a great 
time saver, produces lower-bacteria milk.” 










Un Vers al 


MILKING MACHINE DIVISION 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC 






510 First Avenue, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Branches of: Waukesha, Wis., Syracuse, N. Y. 












If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 








Speedy Cleaning of Milking Equipment with 
GENERAL MANUAL KLEANSER 


Same product used by big dairy plants 
Simple and easy to use regularly and correctly 


If you would like to save time and 
elbow grease in cleaning pails, cans, 
and milking machines, have them 
come cleaner, and cut cleaning costs, 
too—take a tip from the big dairy 
plants and leading dairymen who use 
General Manual Kleanser 
Says Dairyman Henry I. Winner of 
Mt. Holly, N.J.: “General Manual 
Kleanser cleans my equipment faster, 
more thoroughly, and more economi- 
cally than any other cleansers 
I've used.” 

how General Manual Kieanser can help you 
General Manual Kleanser is made by 
the makers of famous B-K Powder. It 
is a soapless washing powder with a 
built-in wetting agent that lifts off 
soil without making difficult-to-rinse 
foam and suds. It rinses free, and 
leaves surfaces bright and clean. 
General Manual Kleanser is packed 
in sturdy containers to withstand 
damp milkhouse conditions. The 
directions are simple and easy to 
follow. They're written especially for 
dairy farm use 
Unlike ordinary detergents for house- 
hold use it’s made to do a heavy-duty 
cleaning job. You can see results 
quickly without endless scrubbing. 


As to costs, you'll be amazed at how 


much money you can save by using 
General Manual Kleanser, particu- 
larly if you’ve been using ordinary 
household cleansers which cost twice 
as much. 


P.S. For hard water, use MC-3—a 
heavy-duty cleanser like General 
Manual Kleanser with a water sof- 
tener added 
other economical time savers 

To do a complete time-saving sanita- 
tion job, be sure to use B-K and 
Pennclean. B-K has been a favorite 
bactericide of dairy farmers from 
coast to coast for many years. 
Pennclean is a quick-acting liquid 
milkstone remover that works like 
magic. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Com- 
yvany, Hast: 132 Widener Bidg., 
*hila. 7, Pa. West: Woolsey Bldg., 
2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif 


* B-K» Powder 
* Penncleany 
* MC-3 


Order these time 
and money-savers 
from your plant 
dealer today. 
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HAIRBALL shown 
a large softball. It reportedly 
caused the death of a dairy cow 
by clogging the digestive tract. 


Bodies Form 


is the size of 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


pieces of wire are called “for- 

eign bodies” when they are 
picked up by cows or bulls and 
become lodged in the second stom- 
ach. When these objects penetrate 
the wall of the stomach, the dia- 
phragm, and the heart sac, or even 
the heart itself, the condition is~ 
known as hardware disease or 
traumatic pericarditis. When the 
object swallowed by the cow is 
small and has a smooth surface, 
it may cause little or no trouble 
and remain in the cow throughout 
her lifetime. 

There are other so-called foreign 
bodies that form or accumulate in 
many parts of the animal's body, 
principally in the digestive and 
urinary systems. These are the 
ones we will discuss briefly. The 
most common of these are calculi 
and hair balls. Calculi are abnor- 
mal concretions (solid masses) 
composed mainly of mineral salts. 
Hair balls are round accumula- 
tions of hair found principally in 
cattle. 


be objects such as nails or 


Where they are located . -. 


Calculi are found mainly in the 
intestinal and the urinary tracts 
of animals. Calculi are formed in 
the kidneys, the gall bladder, the 
urinary bladder, the udder, the 
blood system, and many other tis- 
sues or organs of the body. 

Those formed in the gall bladder 
are generally called gallstones and 
those found in the kidney are re- 
ferred to as kidney stones. It is 
not too uncommon in bulls or dogs, 
for example, to find tiny calculi 
or stones lodged in one of the lit- 
tle urethral tubes that lead from 
the bladder or in one of the ure- 
ters from the kidneys. If the stone 
does not pass through the tube and 
cannot be dislodged, surgery is 
usually necessary since the cb- 
struction of urine from either the 
bladder or the kidney can be seri- 
ous. Stones from the gall bladder 
may lodge in the bile duct and 
also cause obstruction. 


Intestinal calculi in horses are 
usually located in the large intes- 
tines, although occasionally they 
are found in the small intestines. 
Little trouble is usually experi- 
enced when the calculi are small. 
It is only when they become large 
and likely to produce irritation or 
obstruction that they are a hazard’ 
to health. This also applies to 
hair balls in cattle. Animals har- 
boring calculi in their digestive, 
systems usually die from other 
causes or are slaughtered before 


the foreign objects reach sufficient 
size to cause damage or death. 

Calculi in horses sometimes be- 
come as large as a football or 
pumpkin and may weigh as much 
as 25 pounds and still not be the 
principal cause of death. These 
foreign bodies are found most of- 
ten by slaughter house workers 
and veterinarians making postmor- 
tem examinations. 


How they are formed... 


Calculi are usually formed 
around an object which serves as 
a neucleus or center. If these 
small objects remain in the rumen 
or other parts of the intestinal 
tract, mineral salts collect on 
them. The calculi become larger 
as the salts accumulate in layers. 
In the intestines the center is usu- 
ally a small, hard object such as a 
pebble or a piece of wood. In the 
kidney it may be a tiny piece of 
tissue or blood clot. 

Intestinal bodies differ in com- 
position and appearance, some be- 
ing soft and composed chiefly of 
animal or vegetable matter. Oth- 
ers are porous or honeycombed and 
are usually a combination of ani- 
mal and mineral material. Still 
others sre entirely hard and stone- 
like. Some of the bodies will burn. 
While doing so, they give off aro- 
matic fumes. 

Hair is indigestible and, if it has 
an object to cling to, a ball of hair 
will gradually form much like the 
mineral salts that accumulate to 
form a calculus. Hair balls con- 
sist chiefly of hair which is swal- 
lowed following licking. 

It has been said that hair balls 
are formed as a result of cattle 
needing salt. This could be true 
but it is not the only cause of 
hair balls. Cattle do not inten- 
tionally eat or swallow hair. It is 
usually carried into the digestive 
tract by the saliva and the natural 
contractions of the muscles in- 
volved. Cattle lick themselves or 
other animals for various reasons. 
Licking the skin with the tongue 
is done principally to relieve itch- 
ing which is usually caused by 
lice, mange mites, eczema, or other 
irritations. 

Hair balls are usually round like 
a ball or slightly oblong, often de- 
pending upon the shape of the neu- 
cleus. The movements of food in 
the rumen help to shape the for- 
eign body. Hair balls in cattle 
are not as dangerous as _ sharp 
penetrating objects unless they ac- 
cumulate in size to the point where 
they definitely interfere with nor- 
mal digestion and passage of food. 
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Get That Late Louse 


It’s a little late in the season to 
be treating cattle for lice, but if 
any of your cattle are still infested, 
Wwe suggest you make an effort to 
get rid of them and their nits 
(eggs). We still see individuals in 
quite a few herds that are “itch- 
ing” to get rid of the little pests. 

Don’t underestimate the ability 
of the louse to drink up the life 
blood of your cows as well as your 
profits. If any of the cows or heif- 
ers rub themselves so that patches 
of hair are removed, examine the 
skin closely. Chances are that the 
trouble is being caused by lice. You 
will have little difficulty locating 
them or the eggs. 


Lice steal energy .. . 


Sucking lice are the most com- 
mon and injurious to cattle. How- 
ever, biting lice are also sometimes 
present. The females attach their 
eggs to the hair. The nymphs un- 
dergo three molts before reaching 
the adult stage. The whole process 
covers about two weeks. 

Sucking lice are found mostly on 
the neck, the back, the base of the 
tail, the inner surface of the thighs, 
the fetlocks, and around the horns. 
In heavy infestations, the lice and 
the nits are found over the entire 
body. Biting lice are found almost 
anywhere but their favorite lo- 
cations are the withers and the 
base of the tail. 

The severe itching is caused by 
the movements, the sucking of 
blood and lymph, and the toxic 
secretions of the lice. The animals 
react by scratching and gnawing 
the skin, stamping their feet, and 
showing a general discomfort. The 
constant licking seen in cattle and 
sheep often leads to the formation 
of hair balls in the stomach. 


Clipping helps .. . 


It is advisable to clip animals be- 
fore treating for lice. By clipping, 
many of the lice and nits are re- 
moved. The hair should be burned 
or destroyed in some effective 
manner. 

There are a variety of effective 
remedies for controlling lice. If 
only a few individuals are to be 
treated, clip and thoroughly bathe 
with a 5 per cent solution of creo- 
lin or one of the coal tar prepa- 
rations. Usually a second applica- 
tion in 10 to 14 days and sometimes 
a third is necessary with this type 
of treatment. 

In suitable weather, spraying the 
animals with lindane or chlordane 
is most effective. Chlordane should 
not be used on animals in milk or 
on young calves. 

A suitable mixture for lice and 
also for mange can be made by 
mixing two pounds of 25 per cent 
lindane powder in 100 gallons of 
water. It takes from two to three 
gallons to thoroughly cover an ani- 
mal. It is important to completely 

over the body with the sprayer. 

An effective chlordane solution is 
nade by adding two pounds of ac- 
.ual chlordane in wettable powder 
to 100 gallons of water. If the 
spraying is attempted in severe 
weather, animals should be blanket- 
ed or satisfactorily protected until 
the hair is dried out to prevent the 
development of lung infection or 
pneumonia. 

Other treatments for lice are 
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derris powder applied as a spray 
(one pound to 100 gallons of wa- 
ter), 0.2 or 0.3 per cent aqueous 
DDT, or benzene hexachoride emul- 
sions applied as directed by the 
manufacturer. Preparations ap- 
plied in powder form are helpful 
but not as effective as spraying or 
dipping. 


SCURF ON CALF 


One of my calves has a scurf, 
covering practically the entire 
body. The cow has it on her hips; 
she had it last year, at which time 
I bathed her with a lime sulfur 
solution. This year it came back 
again. Is there anything I can do 
to get rid of this problem? 

Deweese, Nebraska F. J. R. 

From the brief description of the 
scurf on your cow and calf, we are 
unable to diagnose the cause of 
the condition. We are of the opin- 
ion, however, that some type of 
mange is present. 

One fairly satisfactory  treat- 
ment for mange in cattle is to 
spray the animals with a lindane 
solution. A stock solution of lin- 
dane can be made by mixing 2 
pounds of a 25 per cent powder 
with 100 gallons of warm water. 
This suspension is then sprayed on 
the ‘animal, being careful that the 
body is completely covered. It will 
require at least two gallons, and 
possibly three gallons, of the sus- 
pension per animal. 

If only enough solution for one 
animal is prepared, it can be done 
by mixing approximately one ounce 
to three gallons of water. 

If necessary, a second applica- 
tion should be applied 10 days 
later. In cold weather, the animal 
should be blanketed after appli- 
cation until it is dry. 





HOOF DRESSING 


I am a subscriber to your paper. 
Several years ago, in your veter- 
inary department, you had a for- 
mula for a homemade preparation 
for applying on horses’ hoofs to 
improve their condition and rate of 
growth. 

All I can recall of the ingredi- 
ents is crankcase oil and tar. If 
you can give me this formula, I 
would much appreciate it. 

Dexter, Michigan E. E. H. 


A suitable hoof dressing is made 
by mixing a pint of motor oil or 
crankcase oil, an ounce of oil of 
turpentine, and an ounce of tar. 
This may be painted on the hoof 
as many times as _ necessary. 
Neat’s-foot oil applied in the same 
manner is also useful for this pur- 
pose. 





FOOT ROT 


You had an article on curing foot 
rot in the veterinary column. Please 
tell me if there was any particular 
kind of lime such as hydrated or 
field lime. What is mixed with it? 

Farmersburg, Iowa’ E. B. M. 

The ordinary, finely-ground field 
lime is satisfactory to use in the 
barn or in a shallow box through 
which cattle may walk. The lime 
is made more effective by adding 
5 pounds of copper sulphate to 
every 100 pounds of lime. Copper 
sulphate may be obtained at the 
drug store, 





GET new PENDISTRIN! 


It gives MORE 
THOROUGH DISPERSION 


It’s MORE EFFECTIVE 
in treating MASTITIS 


URE 


JNTREATED QUARTER 


REATED QUARTER 


The new Squibb Base of New Pendistrin 


assures more thorough dispersion of the 


two highly potent antibiotics 


New SQUIBB base readily disperses 


highly potent antibiotics 


Now Squibb brings you New 
Pendistrin with the new Squibb 
Base...to help you control mas- 
titis more effectively than ever! 


New Pendistrin still contains the 
same highly potent antibiotics as 
before — 100,000 units of penicil- 
lin and 100 mg. of dihydrostrep- 
tomycin. Research has found 
these two antibiotics to be most 
effective against the usual 
mastitis-causing organisms. 


But now, New Pendistrin gives 
you these antibiotics in the 


Buy the “BARN BOX” 
»»e- and SAVE! 


thorough-penetrating Squibb 
Base — plasticized hydrocarbon 
gel. This new base provides for 
more thorough dispersion 
throughout the treated quarter 
by releasing the antibiotics more 
completely. 


The new Squibb Base remains 
soft even in cold weather. 


Get New Pendistrin from your 
druggist today! For more infor- 
mation, write: SQUIBB, Veteri- 
nary Department,745 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


PENDISTRIN 


When mastitis strikes—be ready! Keep 
this handy “barn box” on your shelf...no 
refrigeration required. You save money, 
too, when you buy by the dozen! Ask 
your druggist for barn box of 12 tubes of 


New Pendistrin. 


See your druggist today! 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis 


consult your veterinarian. 


PENDISTRIN is a tradmork 


SQUIBB... NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





Cows Walk 
STRAIGHT 
into Stall! 


it takes less 
muscle — 

It takes less 
time 


me No Stooping! 
i \osYoLreliiiareb 


No Lifting! 
| Less Walking! - 
The cows come toyou and M/y 


7 | you. milk standing up. The Surge Siphon takes 
‘7 the milk from the end of the cow’s teat and de- | 
livers it to where you want it to go through | 
pipes of glass or stainless steel. 





Instantly adjustable downward and forward 
Surge TUG & PULL that holds the teat cups 
down so that they don’t crawl up and shut off 
the flow of milk. 


Delivers the Surely this is the very easiest 
ee and fastest way to milk cows that 
cht anybody ever saw...and...you have 
BABSON BROS. CO. a clear view of the milk. You can 


see exactly what the cow is doing. 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill.-Dept. 2853 


Please send me your free booklets describing Your Surge Service Dealer can 
lee ce on ita tell you and show you more. 
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